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Original Poetry. 


WELCOME WINTER! 

Wurrer, I feel—I see thee nigh ! 
In cold, grey clouds—in bright, blue sky— 
I see thy stern—thy sparkling eye ; 

Thy solemn voice I hear 
In winds that round my dwelling moan, 
’Mong naked trees that sigh and groan. 
In Natare’s every plaintive tone— 

Aye, winter, thou art near. 


Old friend, again I welcome thee ! 

No gloomy thoughts thou bringest me, 

But health, and hope, and child-like glee, 
And sparklings of the heart. 

I think of thee whene’er I gaze 

Back on my blithesome early days 

And early nights—their tasks and plays, 
A good old friend thou art! 

Then once again, old winter, hail ! 

Albeit thy cheek at times is pale, 

And hoarse thy voice upon the gale, 4 
And icy-cold thy hand ; 

Albeit thy hair is white with snow, 

And where thou look’st no waters flow, 

And flowers of crystal only glow 
O’er all the hard, dead land. 

Still thy approach with joy I see, 

With somewhat e’en of ecstasy, 

For I do find a heart in thee, 
Although thy touch is cold. 

Thy rigid hand in mine I take, 

And warm it with a hearty shake, 

And round thy old snow-powdered neck 
My loving arms I fold. 


My heart with love of Nature warm, 

I leap to see thy noble form 

Glide -like through the darkening storm, 
ist-mantled, o’er the plain. 

The music of the Northern blast 

Tells where thy hosts are mustering fast, 


Thy Mie cn steeds careering past, 
Brash me with flying mane. 
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Peace brooded o’er earth—in the distance afar 

Had died the harsh echo of clangorous war! 

The heart of the nations from tumult reposed, 

And the long opened temple of Janus was closed. 

Night’s canopy over Judea now hung— 

The harp of the minstrel lay still and unstrung! 

And the shepherds together sat watching the fold, 

While round them reigned darkness, and silence, 
and cold. 

But whence came that shaft, than a day-beam 
more bright, 

Shot suddenly through the still heart of the Night? 

What melody startles her silent domain, 

Awaking the echo from mountain to plain ? 

All the pale winter stars are extinguished as one, 

Yet the light that conceals them is not like the 
sun— 

It moves with the swiftness of wings and descends, 

While its luminous track the strange music 
attends ! 

But cold as the night-air of Israel’s plains 

The blood of the shepherds congeals in their 
veins— 

They speak not, but heart unto heart beats aloud, 

While glory envelopes them all as a cloud. 

And now, in their midst shines an angel of light— 

Quick vanishes Fear at the radiant sight! 

And hark, in the words of their own native 
tongue, 

“ Good tidings of joy” by the angel are sung !— 

“ This day, in the city of David is born 

A Saviour, whose birth is Redemption’s glad 


morn ; 
No longer through darkness and doubt shall ye 


grope— 
In Bethlehem’s manger lies Israel’s Hope !” 


A chorus angelic re-echoes in Heaven 
The glorious news to the meek shepherds given— 
“ Peace, peace and good will unto earth!” is their 


song, 

While praises to God the loud pwan prolong. 

’Tis gone, the bright vision—its music hath 
ceased— 

Bnt lo, there ariseth a Star in the East, 

O’er the manger it stands in its glory alone— 

The despot beholds it, while trembles his throne. 

Oh, awful to him is the radiance mild 

That circles the brow of the heavenly Child! 

That cradle where Innocence sleeps is his dread, 

And ‘ery feels the doom that hangs over his 

ead. 

But joy to the watchers of Zion! that star, 

Predicted and seen by the prophets afar, 

Now points with its beams to the place of His 
birth 


Whose kingdom shall rule all the kingdoms of 
earth. 


Original Papers. 
ANECDOTAL REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


A paper read by Joun R. Barrier, ., before the 
c ne York Historical Society, Dee. 4 tao | 


[Continued from our last.} 

State of Knowledge in the United States dur- 
ing the Revolution.—He said, “ When he ar- 
rived in Maine in 1780, he found the people of 
New England fonerally, well acquainted with 
English and European affairs; but spoke of 
Virginia as a country far distant and little known. 
When he went to Congress in 1795, from Penn- 
sylvania, he had visited most of the States, had 














uliarities of each. The other members, 
owever, had travelled but little, and their 
knowledge of the country was confined to their 
own States. He found, therefore, to his sur- 
prise, that he was better acquainted with the 
United States than any other member of Con- 
gress. 


General Jackson’s First Appearance in 
Congress.—When Mr. Gallatin was a mem- 
ber of Congress, in the year 1796, Tennessee 
was admitted as a State into the Union, and 
sent her first member to Washington. One 
day, when in his seat in the house, Mr. Gal- 
latin noticed a tall, lank, uncouth looking 
individual, with long locks of hair hanging 
over his brows and face, while a queue hung 
down his back tied in an eelskin. The dress 
of this individual was singular—his manner 
and deportment that of a backwoodsman. 
The appearance of so singular a character on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 
naturally attracted attention, and a member 
at his side asked who he was? Mr. Gallatin 
replied that it was the member for the new 
State. “Well,” said his friend, “he seems 
just the sort of chap one might expect from 
such an uncivilized region as Tennessee.” 
The individual in question was Andrew 
Jackson. 


Party Violence in past times.—Mr. Gallatin 
once related several anecdotes illustrative of 
party violence in by-gone times; for instance, 
how the house in which he and his colleague 
lived in Philadelphia was at one time [during 
an election, I think] completely invested by a 
body of men hired by their political opponents, 
and how they soon raised the siege by playing 
off the same game against the enemy ; how a 
body of them once came to the house of Com- 
modore Nicholson, at the lower end of 
Broadway, in New York, his father-in-law, 
where he was staying, and played the 
Rogue’s March, the old gentleman, his wife’s 
father, who had never heard the tune before, 
sitting complacently in the porch all the time, 
under the idea that it was intended as a com- 
plimentary serenade, and being onthe point of 
inviting the party in to an entertainment, 
till the character ani meaning of the music 
were made known to him; and how at Read- 
ing in Pennsylvania, he once walked to his car- 
riage Princes a mob who were busily engaged 
in burning him in effigy. 


Thomas Jefferson.—For Mr. Jefferson my 
venerable friend always seemed to have-enter- 
tained a strong attachment. He kept a small 
engraved miniature portrait of him on his 
writing table. It was there, ten years ago, 
when I first visited his library, and is still 
preserved in his family. During his last ill- 
ness, one morning when I was sitting by his 
bed-side, he said, “I want some of my books 
renovated a little, and some that I prize very 
much I want bound.” Pointing to a book- 
ease (for he then lay in his library), “1 want 
you to go to the third shelf.” I did gsc. 
“Now move your hand to the left,” he con- 
tinued, “and I will tell you when to stop.” 
I did so till he told me to stop. My hand 
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was then upon Jefierson’s works, “ There,” 
said he, “I value those books much, and 
want you to take them, and get them bound 
for me in full calf binding, in the very best 
style. I like to see a valuable book with a 
good coat on.” Said I, there are some other 
works relating to Mr. Jefferson, such as his 
life by Tucker, which ought to go with 
them. “Well,” said he, “procure for me 
this book and any other that relates to Mr. 
Jefferson. and have them all handsomely 
bound.” He often spoke of Mr. Jefferson, 
and related many anecdotes of him, but their 
particulars have escaped my recollection. 


Mr. G.’s system while Secretary of the Trea- 
sury.—One evening last year, at a meeting of 
the Ethnological Society, Mr.Robert Greenhow 
of Washington, who was present, told Mr. 
Gallatin that he had left home for a brief 
respite, to relieve his eyes, which he had 
injured by over-tasking them. Mr. Gallatin, 
in remarking on this and on the illness of Mr. 
Secretary Walker, in consequence of excessive 
labor in preparing his Treasury Report, said 
it was ah wees “The true rule,” said he, 
“is never lo suffer your faculties to get rusty, 
and never to over-task them. It is by following 
this rule,” continued he, “ that I have preserved 
myself as you see to my eighty-eighth year. 

hen I was in the Treasury, I labored hard, 
to be sure, the first year, but afterwards, two 
hours a day were sufficient to do the work.” 
At a subsequent conversation he said, that 
when he was in the Treasury, he used to do 
all his serious work after nine o'clock at 
night, when he had sent his family to bed. 


Mr. Adams at Ghent.—Having called one 
day on Mr. Gallatin when he was busily en- 
gaged in writing his paper on the Mexican 
war, he said to me, in speaking on the sub- 
ject, that his whole object was to effect a 
peace. He meant to tell the truth, however, 
although it might, and would be disagreeable 
to some of his best friends. He desired me 
to procure certain books and public docu- 
ments. “A heavy weight,” said he, “ rests 
upon my mind, and, to use a term which has 
been used before, I mean to disgorge myself.” 
In relation to this he related an anecdote 
connected with the ratification of the Treaty 
of Ghent. 

The American Commissioners had long 
been waiting before they could bring the 
British Commissioners to open negotiations. 
At length when they assembled they received 
from the latter 2 protocol containing the con- 
ditions upon which they proposed to treat. 
These conditions required so much of the 
American government, that the commissioners 
thought it impossible for them to agree. Mr. 
Adams was much incensed at the preposterous 
demands of the British, and prepared a labo- 
rious and most eloquent reply, which he 
handed to Mr. Gallatin for his perusal. Mr. 
G. looked it over, and at once saw that it 
would not answer to present such a reply. It 
was admirably written, and was just such a 
pa as would do to read on the floor of 

ongress, but to present it to the British 
Commissioners, would greatly incense them, 
probably put an end to further negotiations, 
and thus prolong the war for years. The 
other po wise also presented opinions or 
replies. It was then unanimously egreed that 
the several propositions should be placed in 
Mr. Gallatin’s hands, and that he should pre- 
pare a reply, in which the views of the several 
commissioners should, as far as possible, be 
carried out. Mr. G. undertook the task, and 





presented the result for the approval of the 
commissioners, 

In this Mr. G. had omitted all the ex- 
pressions of Mr, Adams, which he thought 
would give offence to the British Com- 
missioners, at which Mr. Adams was not well 
pleased; but the others acquiescing, he was 
in a manner foreed to give his consent, and 
Mr. Gallatin’s reply was adopted. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Adams told Mr. G., that on 
reflection he was very glad the middle course, 
suggested hy him, had been adopted. He, 
Mr. Adams, had done all he wanted. He had 
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ee 
he was able to accomplish the most. sple,,); 
discoveries and results, which had a 
talized his name. He seemed to possess a; 
intuitive faculty with the caleulus, by which 
he arrived at once at the solution of the 
grandest problems in the science of celestis| 
mechanics. No man had ever accomplished 
80 much in this field, and with such wonder. 
ful facility. But,” continued he, «jn ¢)j, 
consisted his whole mind. Of other 
he knew nothing, and would not, 
scholars, have passed for a learned 
Napoleon made him Minister of the Int 


things 
among 
man, 
erior, 


longed for an opportunity to disgorge himself and he held the office for but ten days. He 


of the wrath and indignation which he felt; 
and having done so, he was satisfied. 


Mr. Gallatin and Jeremy Bentham.—Mr. 
Gallatin beeame acquainted when in England 
with the great champion of Law Reform, 
Jeremy Bentham, who was then engaged ona 
code of laws for Russia. He placed in Mr. 
Gallatin’s hands a manuscript Code for Penn- 
sylvania; but being soon afterwards called to 


| was unable to fill the place.” 

| “ There was a vast difference,” said he 
“between the mind of La Place and that o 
Newton. Newton’s discoveries convinced 
him that there was a great first eause—a Sy. 
preme Being, who governed all things :—by 
the philosophy of fa Place led to material. 
ism. He rejoiced, too, that he was permitted 
to live to see the nebulous theory of La 


Ghent, and much oceupied with public busi- Place, the tendeney of which, on his mind, 


ness, he had not an opportunity to examine the 


was bad, overthrown by the recent discove. 


manuseript till his return to America, when it | 8 through the telescope of Lord Rosse, 


was too late to take it into consideration. At 
this Bentham was very much vexed, Mr. 
Gallatin said he had tried to insinuate to 
Bentham at the time that his business was to 


write scientific treatises on the principles of 


legislation, not to draw up codes for nations 
living at a distance, and whom he had never 
seen—but without success. 


which resolved those nebule into stars.” 
Mr. Gallatin had a great horror of atheism 
and materialism. 


Mr. Gallatin’s Disinterestedness.—Great as 
Mr. Gallatin was as a financier, he never 
seems to have employed his talents for 
his personal advantage, although opportuni- 
ties were often presented vo him by which he 


Humboldt and La Place.—Mr. Gallatin said | might have enriched himself. One or two 
he never had any idea that he possessed abili- | anecdotes may be mentioned in proof of this. 


ties or information at all out of the common 
way, until he went to Europe as ambassador. 
He had always read a good deal, and felt 
himself pretty familiar with history; but he 
found few persons in the United States whose 
taste and reading had been like his own, with 
whom he could converse on the topics which 
had oceupied his attention. He had heard 
and read of the great men of Europe, and 


While Secretary of the Treasury, it was 
necessary on one occasion to pay the interest 
due by the United States on a loan made in 
Holland. This interest was to be paid in 
London, and the late Mr. Astor made pro- 
posals to Mr. Gallatin to provide the neces- 
sary funds in the manner stated in the agree- 
ment when the loan was made, Mr. Gallatin 
stipulated certain conditions to Mr. Astor, 


had formed the most exalted opinion of their} Which, after due reflection, were accepted. 


learning. On meeting some of them in 
Paris, he felt reluctant to associate with 
them, supposing that they were so much 
in advance of him in knowledge. But when 
he found that he was quite as well versed in 
most subjects as those for whom he had 
entertained so high an opinion, and, more- 


But it seems that he did not exercise the 
same sagacity which marked his other finan- 
cial operations, for, in disposing of it, or in 
fulfilling his contract, he found himself minus 
some £10,000 sterling, or about $50,000. 
“This loss,” Mr. Gallatin observed to me, 
“did not seem to cause Mr. Astor so muci 


over, that in general knowledge some of| Uneasiness as the circumstance that I should 


these great men were lamentably deficient, 
he then first began to be more conscious 
of his own abilities. 

The at men for whom he, in common 
with all others, had entertained so much 
respect, were often deficient on subjects with 
which every educated or well read man is 
here familiar. For Baron Humboldt, Mr. 
Gallatin always had the highest respect—the 
most exalted opinion, for his varied and pro- 
found learning, as well as for the excellence 
of his heart and simplicity of his manners. 

With La Place, Mr. Gallatin was long on 
terms of iniimacy,and esteemed him for his 
excellent qualities. He was a regular visitor 
at his soireés, where he met all the great men 
then residing in Paris. 

Speaking of La Place on one occasion, he 
said the world was greatly deceived as to the 
extent of his aequirements. He had formed 
a high opinion of him before he knew him, 
but Baron Humboldt told him he would be 
disappointed, and so it proved. “ La Place,” 
he said, “was an extraordinary man only in 
a single department of science, Mathematics. 
With that wonderful machine, the Calculus, 


have shown more financial knowledge and 
shrewdness than he, and he ever after ex- 
pressed the highest confidence in my opinions, 
and manifested a strong attachment for me. 
When I left the Treasury in 1816, Mr. Astor 
made me pressing offers to associate myseli 
in business with him, but I declined.” 

I expressed some surprise to Mr. Gallatin, 
and said, “ Why did you not accept his offer’ 
If you had, you would now have ranked 
among our millionaires.” He replied by that 
peculiar shrug of his shoulders which ex- 
pressed more than words, intimating that 
wealth was no object with him. 

Another circumstance has recently come ‘0 
my knowledge from a gentleman residing i9 
Europe, which places in a still stronger light 
the disinterestedpess of Mr. Gallatin, in his 
refusal of all opportunities and offers to 
avail himself of his firiancial sagacity and of 
his position, while serving his country, 
enrich himself. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gallatin 
was Minister of the United States in Paris in 
1816, at the time of the second restoration of 
the Bourbons to the throne of France. 
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joan was then created by the French govern. 
ment, and the most eminent capitalists as- 
sembled at Paris to make tenders for the loan; 
among them Mr. Alexander Baring. This 
ntleman had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
latin when in the United States many 
years before, and now consulted him as to the 
pro loan, believing that his long experi- 
ence and eminent talents as a financier would 
be of essential benefit to his house. Mr. 
Gallatin readily gave his advice in the matter, 
and Mr. Baring obtained the loan. 

From a sense of gratitude to Mr. Gallatin, 
he then sed to him, and even insisted, 
that he should take a part of the loan without 
advancing any of the funds, by which he 
would be enabled to realize a handsome for- 
tune. “I thank you,” was Mr. Gallatin’s re- 

ly; “I will not accept your obliging offer, 

se a man who has had the direction of 

the finances of his county as long as I have, 
should not die rich.” 

This statement was made by Mr. Labou- 
chere, brother-in-law of Mr. Baring, and 
father to the present Mr. Labouchere, M. P. 
Ihave the particulars direct from the gentle- 
man to whom Mr. Labouchere related them, 


St. Simon. His Opinion of Washington 
and Franklin. —With St. Simon, the founder 
of the sect of St. Simonians, Mr. Gallatin was 
well acquainted. He was a republican in 
principle, and, at the time of the restoration of 
the Bourbons under Louis XVIII, expressed 
himself so openly as to be compelled to leave 
France for security. He told Mr. Gallatin 
that the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty 
would prove the connecting link between a 
monarchy and a republic. 

St. Simon belonged to an_ illustrious 
family whose history Mr. G. related, particu- 
larly that of the one who lived in the time of 
Louis XIV., and who has left such a volumi- 
nous work of personal memoirs. On an 
occasion when Mr. G. gave a dinner on 
the 4th July, the first toast drunk was the 
memory of Washington, the second of Frank- 
lin. St. Simon heard of this, and next morn- 
ing called on Mr. G. to express his surprise 
that Washington should have been noticed 
before Franklin. He said he was no friend 
of military heroes, and thought Franklin the 

satest man of the two, and that he should 

first toasted. St. Simon’s uncle was a 
general officer under Count Rochambeau, and 
served in America in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
St. Simon was with the army at the time 
art accompanying his uncle from the W. 
ndies, 





Proceedings of Societies, Vc... 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A REGOLAR meeting of the Society was held 
at the Rev. Dr. Hawks’s Study on the evening 
of December Ist. The Rev. Dr. Rosryson 
in the chair. 
The following Resolutions in relation to the 
President of the Society, the Hon. 
Avbert Gattatin, were submitted, and passed 
unanimously :— 
E Reselved, That the Members of the Ameri- 
ean Ethnological Society do most deeply de- 
the death of their beloved and venerated 
resident ALpertT GaLuatix, in whom the 
mary i lost its brightest ornament, and its 
most faithful and efficient friend. 
_ Resolved, That the memory of his powerfal 
intellect and genial warmth of heart; of his 








profound and varied acquirements in many 
branches of knowledge ; of his zeal for the 
advancement of science, and for the physical 
and moral elevation of mankind, without dis- 
tinction of race or sect; and of his ever in- 
structive, interesting, and affectionate conver- 
sation and deportment, will always be cherish- 
ed with feelings of admiration and love in the 
breasts of those who were privileged to hold 
such frequent and close communion with him 
as we have been. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions 
be transmitted, with the expression of our 
heartfelt sympathy and condolence, to the fa- 
mily of our deceased friend. 


MR. SQUIER’S RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

Mr. J. R. Bartlett, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, then read the following extract of a letter 
from the Hon. E. G. Squier, giving an account 
of some late antiquarian researches :— 

* Leon pe Nicaragua, October 10, 1849. 

“ My time has been so much occupied with 
public business, connected with my mission, 
that little time has been afforded me to prose- 
cute antiquarian researches with advantage. 
Nevertheless I have been able, during the inter- 
vals of my negotiations, to give some attention 
to science. One discovery in particular I 
must make known to you, as _it is one of very 
great interest. 

“ A short distance back from the city of San- 
tiago de Nicaragua is the crater of an extinct 
volcano, filled with water. It is surrounded b 
bare cliffs, some 300 or 400 feet high, in all 
places perpendicular, and having but one nar- 
row, precarious descent to the water. Upon 
these cliffs, at the height of fifty or even seven- 
ty five feet, are paintings of the aborigines, 
precisely in the style and of the character 
of those found in the ancient Mexican and 
Guatemalan MSS. They more closely resem- 
ble those of the MS. of the Royal Library of 
Dresden than any other, which manuscript, I 
am convinced, was of Guatemalan origin. In 
fact, some of the figures are identical, and 
amongst them stands out the symbolical fea- 
ered serpent! I inclose you a sketch of this 


figure, roughly traced with a pencil, from my 
drawing. This is a valuable fact in my ser- 





pent philosophy. ‘There was originally a large 
number of paintings, representing dances, pro- 
cessions, etc.; but unfortunately the wall of 
rock upon which they were painted was thrown 
down only four years ago by an earthquake. 
The fragments alone remain to increase the 
regret which the antiquary feels, that there 
was not earlier some hand to secure these fad- 
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ing memorials of the aboriginals from destruc- 
tion. Many of the paintings were so much 
defaced as to baffle all attempts to make them 
out. I have all that are distinct. The lake 
bears the poetical name of Nehapa. I have 
heard of other similar paintings about thirty 
miles from these, which I intend to visit, and 
of which you shall hear anon.” 

The foregoing cut is copied from Mr. 
Squier’s sketch. 


MR. SCHOOLCRAFT’S INQUIRIES ON THE IN- 
DIAN TRIBES, 


The Secretary then observed that Mr. H. 
R. Schoolcraft, of the Indian Department at 
Washington, had been employed for the last 
three years in collecting facts relative to the 
Indian tribes, with a view of making a more 
complete census than has yet been made; and 
that, at the request of the Ethnological Society, 
Mr. Schoolcraft has kindly furnished us with 
the following sketch of the progress of the 
inquiry : 

“ The collection of statistics, respecting the 
Indian tribes of the United States, authorized 
by Congress, in connexion with their history, 
languages, and condition, is proceeding with 
favorable prospects. In reply to the printed 
inquiries issued to agents of the government 
and others, but little under three hundred com- 
munications and memoirs, of various kinds, 
have been received, without counting statistics. 
Some of these replies relate to the Indian 
traditions, and some to their languages. ‘The 
latter are everywhere found to reveal the thread 
of early history, and to enable the observer to 
form them into generic groups. Some curi- 
ous results appear. The vocabularies show 
that the Comanches, who now occupy the 
genial plains of Texas, are Snakes or Shosho- 
nees—that miserable people of the great Salt 
Desert, some of whom Fremont found to be 
eaters of roots and larve, in the last stages of 
human degradation. 

“ There is a valuable memoir on the tribes of 
Oregon, the Pacific coasts, and Rocky Moun- 
tains between latitudes 40° and 49°, by Na- 
thaniel J. Wyeth, Esq. ; another on the Na-n- 
ne, or Comanches, by RK. 8S. Neighbors ; and an- 
other on the tribes of New Mexico by the late 
Gov. Bent. Individuals favorably situated have 
entered into the plan with spirit. T’. Fitzpatrick 
transmits a memoir on the wild prairie tribes 
on the Santa Fe trail. Ex-President Burnett 
on the Comanches and other predatory tribes 
of Texas; Dr. Williamson on the Dacotas; 
Messrs. Irvin and Hamilton on the lowas and 
Sacs; Mr. Fletcher on the Winnebagoes, &c. 

“On the subject of languages, there is a 
valuable memoir on the Cherokees by Mr. 
Worcester; one by Mr. Sherman Hall on the 
Lake Superior Ojibwas; one by Mr. Prescott 
on the Dacotas, &c., &c. Vocabularies, 
agreeably to the printed formulas of the go- 
vernment of 350 words (which inclade the 
vocabulary of Mr. Gallatin of 180 words) have 
been received from nearly every tribe, large 
and small, east of the Rocky Mountains. 
These have been digested and entered on tabu- 
lar sheets of drawing paper forty inches square, 
agreeably to aregular plan. Nearly all the 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains fall under 
four great groups. Of these, the Dacota 
absorbs nearly all the prairie tribes. 

“ About 200 volumes of translations, most] 
of an elementary character, have been collected. 

“'The statistics show that hunter tribes with 
large cash annuities, become dissipated and 
dwindle away; but that the power of repro- 
duction, which is feeble in nomadic tribes, re- 
vives under fuller and more steady means of 
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subsistence. Providence has not, as far as it 
appears, exempted the Indians from their 
share, though it isa small share, of deaf and 
dumb. There are lunatics and blind among 
all the tribes; but J cannot learn that any of 
the Indian children were born blind. 

“ A collection of Indian pictorial devices has 
been made. 

“There are some valuable papers on their 
antiquities. 

“ ‘The results of the whole inquiry, which is 
under my personal control, will be laid before 
Congress and published, in part, during the 
approaching session.” 


On motion of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, a com- 
mittee of three was nominated to suggest points 
of inquiry respecting the black and mixed 
races of this country, to those about to be en- 
gaged in taking the census of 1850. Several 
remarks were elicited from various members 
on the subject; after which, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed to form the committee : 
J. R. Bartlett, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Hawks, Dr. 
J. W. Francis. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to 
prepare — on the subjects opposite their 
names, to he read at future meetings :— 

Rev. Dr. E. Robinson.—Sinaitic Inse~ip- 
tions. 

Wm. W. Tarner.—Cuneiform Writing. 

T. Dwight.—Central Africa. 

A. J. Cotheal—The Indians of Central 
America. 

Dr. J. W. Francis.—The Physiological Pe- 
culiarities of the Negro. 

Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks.—Ancient American 
Writings. 

J. R. Bartlett —Progress of Ethnology. 

Several pamphlets were laid before the So- 
ciety, transmitted by M. Jomard of Paris and 
Dr. G. Seyffarth, a from Dr. Lepsius the fisrt 
volume of the series to be issued by the Prussian 

vernment, containing the results of the late 
Scientific Expedition to Egypt. This volume 
relates to the Chronology of the Egyptians, and 
forms a splendidly printed imperial quarto of 
over 500 pages. 


The second regular meeting of this month 
was held in the same place, on Saturday eve- 
ning, the 15th inst., the Rev. Dr. Robinson in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks made some remarks 
on certain remains of aboriginal buildings situ- 
ated on a creek in Yallobusha County, Missis- 
sippi, of which he expects to procure some 
further information to lay before the Society. 

The Recording Secretary, Mr. W. W. 'Tur- 
ner, read sOme passages froma MS. copy of an 
official Report by Acting-Master J. G. Strain 
and R. H. Hinton, Esq., of a reconnoissance 
made under orders from Com. Thomas Ap C. 
Jones, in August, 1848, of that part of Lower 
California which lies between Cape St. Lucas 
and La Paz. The Report forms a MS. of 48 
folio pages, and describes in detail the topography 
and geology, the population, the climate, and 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions 
of this portion of the Peninsula. Our space 
allows us to notice but one or two brief extracts 
from this interesting paper. 

“ Availing ourselves of all the credible data 
within our reach, we estimate the total popu- 
lation of Lower California at about 10,000 
souls, of which number about 4000 pertain to 
the southern district of San Jose, or that 
— which our journey extended. 

“From the extent of country, it may be 
readily supposed the population must be ex- 
tremely sparse, which is actually the case, it 
being no unusual occurrence to travel thirty 





miles on the most frequented roads, without 
meeting a single habitation; yet so sterile is 
the soil, and so few the facilities for the sup- 
port of life, that we consider the portion of the 
Peninsula which we traversed rather over than 
under populated.” 

At the close of the Report its authors 
remark :— 

“In thus terminating the report of our brief 
reconnoissance in this Peninsula, it may per- 
haps be expected that we should comment on 
its value, more especially from its lying so con- 
tiguous to our territories and having been once 
in our possession. Our opinions, then, may be 
summed up in a few words: it is that the 
district of Lower California through which we 
passed by land, would never have been available 
to the United States as an agricultural or 
grazing country, and that its mineral riches 
would be a more than doubtful source of 
wealth.” “The utility, therefore, of Lower 
California to the United States would consist 
in obtaining ports for a free trade or smuggling 
transactions ; and whether the advantage thus 
obtained would compensate for the loss of pub- 
lic morality and national honesty is a question 
which we leave to be discussed by statesmen 
and legislators, we having to the best of our 
abilities fulfilled our instructions by oe 
as accurately as possible those things whic 
we have seen, and occasionally with due 
deference by making note of the ideas which 
an examination of facts suggested to us.” 

Mr. Theodore Dwight read the first portion 
ofa paper on Western Nigritia, the subject 
assigned to him at a former meeting. He 
showed the ignorance which has hitherto pre- 
vailed among the learned respecting that coun- 
“y and hinted at its causes. He cited the 

emoir of M. D’Eichthal, in the Transactions 
of the Ethnographic Society of Paris, as evi- 
dence of it, and gave some information derived 
from an aged African a few years since, illus- 
trating the history, condition, learning, &c., of 
some of the tribes comprised within the king- 
dom of Footah or the Foolahs. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
Messrs. Bartlett and Turner were appointed a 
committee of two to prepare aset of queries to 
be transmitted by the Society to missionaries, 
naval officers, consuls, and other gentlemen 
stationed abroad, for the purpose of drawing 
their attention to the objects of this Society, 
and of eliciting information respecting the 
conntries and people where they reside. 

Mr. G, P. Putnam presented to the Society a 
copy of Balbi’s Atlas Ethnographique, and of 
Pickering on the Races of Man, the last pub- 
lished volume of the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 

Mr. G. Folsom remarked respecting the 
work of Balbi, that it contained the first pub- 
lished paper of Mr. Gallatin’s on the subject of 
the Indian languages of America. When Mr. 
Gallatin went to Europe, the paper referred to, 
which he had drawn up at the request of his 
friend, Baron Alex. Humboldt, was left be- 
hind, and was obtained and made use of by 
Balbi. On Mr. Gallatin’s return, he was ap- 
plied to by the Antiquarian Society for a copy 
of his prem. He replied by extending it to the 
size of a goodly volume, which was published 
by the Society under the title of “ A Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes,” &c. Balbi’s publication thus 
had the effect of giving a new direction to Mr. 
Gallatin’s studies, and of turning his attention 
so strongly to the subject of Indian philology. 
He had long interested himself greatly respect- 
ing the Aborigines, but his inquiries had been 
chiefly directed to their political and social 





condition. 


| 


Reviews. 


History of Spanish Literature. By G 
Ticknor. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. re om 
& Brothers. 


Mr. Ticknor has long been known to the 
scholastic world of both hemispheres, as an 
ardent book-collector, and the possessor of one 
of the finest libraries of Spanish literature in the 
world. ‘To this claim on our regard he has just 
added the higher one of the production of the 
most complete work, on his favorite subject 
which has yet appeared in any language. It issel, 
dom that t two characters, of collector and 
producer, are combined in the same individual. 
The scholar enthroned in study chair, with 
the realm of thought in his amply-filled book. 
shelves around him, is apt to become somewhat 
forgetful of the outer world, so cold and stern, 
compared to that of his- poets and essayists, 
historians and philosophers. The world of 
knowledge expands as we search its mysteries, 
and, as far as we may penetrate, we seem 
ever at the threshold. The temptation is to 
press on, without stopping to note down our 
discoveries, save in biel memoranda, for fu. 
ture reference. Thus, probably, has more than 
one scholar lived and died, content perhaps 
with editing a classic or two from his ample 
stores. A few weeks after the undertaker 
comes the auctioneer, there is a crowding to- 

ther for a few days of college students, old 

k dealers, and bent-backed collectors over 
the long book-tables by day, and great compe. 
tition at night, as an “ editio —— or “ tall 
copy” falls beneath the relentless hammer. 
The books are soon borne off to swell other 
collections in embryo, and the famous “ Bibiio- 
theca” has soon no existence save a copy of 
the auction catalogue on the dustiest shelf of 
the bibliomaniac’s sanctum. 

Far happier has been the contrary course, 
when the scholar has been content to pause in 
his investigations to dam up the stream that, 
broken into separate rills, it may refresh and 
invigorate thousands. He may, and doubtless 
will Ny 6 that ampler sources were not 
sought, but such limit human endeavor must 
ever be content to meet. This, however, is 
but the scholar’s own view of the matter, pro- 
duced by his enthusiasm for his subject, and 
the sensitiveness to outward impressions, that 
he pays as the penalty for a more exquisite ap- 
preciation of the beautiful .than other men. 
Those that are without, his brother scholars, 
his countrymen, will rejoice that these stores 
of knowledge have been condensed into an 
original form, and a new member added to the 
great family of books. . 

Something of this sensitiveness is shown in 
the modest manner in which Mr. Ticknor 
speaks in the preface of his book. It was not 
needed, but the feeling could hardly have been 
“i Aggie in parting from a twenty years 
abor. 

Mr. Ticknor has no predecessor in his chosen 
field of literary labor in the language. The 
work is one which Southey was well qualified 
to have undertaken, and actually contemplated, 
but he has left us only scattered fragments !0 
reviews and prefaces. The subject is familiar 
to the public, in the translations of the works 
of Sismondi and Bouterwyk, but in each is in- 
vestigated to a far more limited extent, 
with far less of original research than in the 
present work. 

Mr. Ticknor commences his work by 4 
glance at the causes which deve 





stern but forcible early literature of Spain, 
which he traces to those countless battlefield 
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where Christian and Mvor met for eight cen- 


turies. 

« But it was in the midst of this desolating con- 
jest, and at a period, too, when the Christians 
were hardly less distracted by divisions among 
themselves than worn out and exasperated by the 
common warfare against the common enemy, that 
the elements of the Spanish langnage and poetry, 
as they have substantially existed ever since, were 
first developed. For it is precisely between the 
capture of Saragossa, which insured to the Chris- 
tians the possession of all the eastern part of Spain, 
and their great victory on the plains of Tolosa, 
which so broke the power of the Moors, that they 
never afterwards recovered the full measure of 
their former strength ; it is precisely in this cen- 
tury of confusion and violence, when the Christian 
population of the country may be said, with the 
old chronicle, to have been kept constantly in 
battle array, that we hear the first notes of their 
wild national poetry, which come to us mingled 
with their war-sbouts, and breathing the very spirit 
of their victories.” 

The nt volume of the work is devoted 
to the Poem of the Cid, early works in prose, 
old ballads, several of which are very beauti- 
fully rendered, as the following, which would 
be of interest in any collection of ballad 
poetry in the world. 

“ Her sister Miguela 
Once chid little Jane, 


And the words that she spoke 
Gave a great deal of pain. 


“* You went yesterday playing, 
A child like the pn ie 
And now you come out, 
More than other girls dressed. 


“* You take pleasure in sighs, 
In sad music delight : 
With the dawning you rise, 
Yet sit up half the night. 


“ «When you take up your work, 
You look vacant and stare, 
£. And gaze on your sampler, 
But wiiss the stitch there. 


“* You're in love, people say, 
Your actions all show it: i- 
New ways we shall have, 
When mother shali know it, 


“* She ’ll nail up the windows, 
And lock up the door ; 
Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more. 


“ «Old aunt will be sent 
To take us to mass, 
And stop all our talk 
With the girls as we pass. 


“ ¢And when we walk out, 
She will bid our old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what our eyes do; 


“ ‘And mark who goes by, 
If I peep through the blind, 
And be sure and detect us 
In looking behind. 


“ ¢ Thus for your idle follies 
Must [ suffer too, 
And, though nothing I’ve done, 
Be punished like you.’ 


“ ©O sister Miguela, 
Your chiding pray spare ;— 
That { have troubles you guess, 
But not what they are. 


“ * Young Pedro it is, 
Old Juan's fair youth ; 
But he’s gone to the wars, 
And where is his truth ? 


* *T loved him sincerely, 
L loved all he said ; 
Bat I fear he is fickle, 
I fear he is fled ! 


“ *He is gone of free choice, 
Without summons or call, 
And 'tis foolish to love him, 
Or like him at all.” 


* * Nay, rather do thou 
To God pray above, 
Lest Pedro return, 
And again you should love.’ 


“Said Miguela in jest, 
As she onder ea eee 
* For when love has bought 
* At cost of such pain, 





“ * What hope is there, sister, 
Unless the soul part, 
That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart ? 


“ © Your years will increase, 
Bat so will your pains, 
And this you may learn 
From the proverb’s old strains :— 


* «Tf, when but a child, 
Love's power you own, 
Pray, what will you do 
When you older are grown 7” 


The merits of this Ballad poetry, one of the 
most beautiful and most important portions of 
poetical literature in all languages, are happily 
sumined up in the following passage :— 


“There are certainly few portions of the lite- 
rature of any country that will better reward a 
spirit of adventurous inquiry than these ancient 
Spanish ballads, in all their forms. In many 
respects, they are unlike the earliest narrative 
poetry of any other part of the world; in some, 
they are better. ‘The English and Scotch ballads, 
with which they may most naturally be com- 
pared, belong to a ruder state of society, where a 
personal coarseness and violence prevailed, which 
did not, indeed, prevent the poetry it produced 
from being full of energy, and sometimes of ten- 
derness, but which necessarily had less dignity and 
elevation than belong to the character, if not the 
condition, of a people who, like the Spanish, were 
for centuries engaged in a contest ennobled by a 
sense of religion and loyalty; a contest which 
could not fail sometimes to raise the minds and 
thoughts of those engaged in it far above such an 
atmosphere as settled round the bloody feuds of 
rival barons or the gross maraudings of a border 
warfare. The truth of this will at once be felt, if 
we compare the striking series of ballads on 
Robin Hood with those on the Cid and Bernardo 
del Carpio ; or if we compare the deep tragedy of 
Edom o’ Gordon with that of the Conde Alarcos ; 
or what would be better than either, if we would 
sit down to the ‘ Romancero General,’ with its 
poetical confusion of Moorish splendors and 
Christian loyalty, just when we have come fresh 
from Percy’s ‘ Reliques, or Scott's‘ Minstrelsy.’ 

« But, besides what the Spanish ballads possess 
different from the popular poetry of the rest of 
Europe, they exhibit, as no others exhibit it, that 
nationality which is the truest element of such 
poetry everywhere. They seem, indeed, as we 
read them, to be often little more than the great 
traits of the old Spanish character brought out by 
the force of poetical enthusiasm ; so that, if their 
nationality were taken away from them, they 
would cease to exist. This, in its turn, has pre- 
served them down to the present day,and will con- 
tinue to preserve them hereafter. ‘The great Cas- 
tilian heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, 
and Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of 
the faith and poetry of the common people of 
Spain ; and are still, in some degree, honored as 
they were honored in the age of the Great Cap- 
tain, or, farther back, in that of Saint Ferdinand. 
The stories of Guarinos, too, and of the defeat of 
Roncesvalles, are still sung by the wayfaring 
muleteers, as they were when Don Quixote heard 
them in his journeying to Toboso ; and the show- 
men still rehearse the adventures of Gayferos and 
Melisendra in the streets of Seville, as they did at 
the solitary inn of Montesinos, when he encoun- 
tered them there. In short, the ancient Spanish 
ballads are so truly national in their spirit, that 
they became at once identified with the popular 
ck» racter that had produced them, and with that 
same character will go onward, we doubt not, till 
the Spanish people shall cease to‘have a separate 
and independent existence.” 


This pleasant field of early poesy is followed 
by a dreary waste in the Chronicles, written b 
scribes who did not study conciseness, for read- 
ers of ample leisure. 

The romances of Chivalry follow the Chro- 
nicles, and we have accounts of the tomes fa- 
miliar to us in the pages of Don Quixote. 











We next enter the department of the Drama, 
where we must pause for the present week. 





IRVING’S MAHOMET. 


Mahomet and his Successors. By Washington 
Irving. In two vols. Vol. I.—The Life of 
Mahomet. Putnam. 


It was not expected that Geoffrey Crayon 
would, in his projected Life of Mahomet, enter 
the lists with the learned oriental commenta- 
tors, or pursue his subject with the theological 
zeal of a biblical antiquarian ; nor were we to 
expect from him that show of originality 
—more of the show than the substance—by 
which the one-idea’d galvanic vigor of the 
Carlyle school fixes the attention of the public. 
It was not Mahomet the prophet, or the hero, 
or the conqueror in either capacity, probably, 
who filled the author’s mind, but the splendid 
aggregate of all these qualities—the wonderful 
historic field on which they were displayed, 
the fount of Arabic power and grandeur, which 
must ever excite the imagination. His Span- 
ish studies, the pictures of the Alhambra and 
Granada, in which Irving seems to us always 
“lapped in Elysium,” led him upwards, he inti- 
mates to us in his preface, to the sources of 
the Moslem dominion—which it is to be pre- 
sumed he sought, not to determine questions 
of learned controversy or to plunge himself in 
the metaphysics of character, but to feed his 
taste for the picturesque in the survey of that 
shadowy Orientalism, the mixed history and 
legend, the fact and fable, the truth and error 
which are inextricably confounded in Islam. 

In this congenial pursuit the author has fol- 
lowed, as he tells us, chiefly Spanish sources, 
a translation of the Arabian historian Abulfeda, 
while he has been guided by the later learned 
researches of Dr. Gustav Weil, “the very in- 
telligent and learned librarian of the University 
of Heidelberg.” The book was originally pre- 
pared for John Murray’s Family Library, and 
the author says modestly enough of it :—* It 
still bears the type of a work intended for a 
Family Library; in constructing which the 
whole aim of the writer has been to digest into 
an easy, perspicuous, and flowing narrative, the 
admitted facts concerning Mahomet, together 
with such legends and traditions as have been 
wrought into the whole system of oriental lite- 
rature; and at the same time to give such a 
summary of his faith as might be sufficient for 
the more general reader.” 

The most acute philosophical critics shrug 
their shoulders in wonderment over the False 
Prophet. None but a Moslem can pretend 
that he was all Saint, while it must be a very 
ignorant Christian who would maintain that he 
is all knave. It is a very serious departure, it 
must be admitted, from the ordinary develop- 
ments of character, when a man sets up for a 
prophet; but making due allowance by special 
considerations of time and place, for this mon- 
strous Iniquity or consummation of Falsehood, 
which consigns the False Prophet to the 
mangled horrors of the ninth orb of the Inferno, 
the life of Mahomet presents no greater con- 
tradictions than are to be found in the society 
around us. The inconsistencies of few men 
are so apparent, because they are acted on a 
very small scale in comparison, and with 
feebler natural powers; a large portion of the 
world’s history does not hang npon them, nor 
have they attracted the scrutinizing gaze of 
centuries. Men cheat their consciences every 
day, act hypocrisies, and govern their neigh- 
bors, but without the magnificent deeds, or the 
innate force to achieve them, of Mahomet, 
The latter, however, is still a man, and we pre- 
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sume men who have seen something of the 
world, and know something of character, may 
talk to us understandingly about him. 

Premising that Irving treats the subject in 
its picturesque associations rather than its 
severe moral aspects, we shia!| detain the reader 
no longer from his work, bat in the present 
and another paper, accompany him ia his 
narrative along the career of the Prophet. It 
is Mahomet as he appeared to his times, as 
well as Mahomet per se, who is presented. 
Irving, though he distinguishes the two views 
from one another, yet allows a genial indul- 
gence to the wonder-workers and legend- 
makers of the East. These were the transla- 
tious of the man to the people, such as Euro- 
ES Christianity of later ages, too, it should 

remembered, has not disdained to employ. 

One of the most impressive of these legends, 
for it contains the saddest truth the world 
knows, the innate impurity of heart, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

THE HUMAN HEART. 


“ At the age of three years, while playing in the 
fields with his foster brother, Masroud, two angels 
in shining apparel appeared before them. They 
laid Mahomet gently upon the ground, and Ga- 
briel, one of the angels, opened his breast, but 
without inflicting any pain. ‘Then taking forth his 
heart, he cleansed it from all impurity, wringing 
from it those black and bitter drops of original sin, 
inherited from our forefather Adam, and which 
lurk in the hearts of the best of his descendants, 
inciting them to crime. When he had thoroughly 
purified it, he filled it with faith, and knowledge, 
and prophetic light, and replaced it in the bosom 
of the child.” 


Mahomet’s first journey to Syria is naturally 
much dwelt upon by his biographers, for it 
probably gave his mind its first direction by an 
infusion of Christian doctrine from the people 
whom he met; but any travel would have de- 
veloped sucha being. Irving couples with the 
Nestorian arguments the influences of the 
Desert. 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE DESERT. 


“ The route lay through regions fertile in fables 
and traditions, which it is the delight of the Arabs 
to recount in the evening halts of the caravan. 
The vast solitudes of the desert, in which that 
wandering people pass so much of their lives, are 
prone to engender superstitious fancies ; they have 
accordingly peopled them with good and evil 
genii, and clothed them with tales of enchantment, 
mingled up with wonderful events which happened 
in days of old. In these evening halts of the ca- 
ravan, the youthful mind of Mahomet doubtless 
imbibed many of those superstitions of the desert 
which ever afterwards dwelt in his memery, and 
had a powerful influence over his imagination. 
We may especially note two traditions which he 
must have heard at this time, and which we find 
recorded by him in after years in the Koran. One 
related to the mountainous district of Hedjar. 
Here, as the caravan wound its way through silent 
and deserted valleys, caves were pointed out in the 
sides of the mountains once inhabited by the Beni 
Thamud, or children of Thamud, one of the ‘ lost 
tribes’ of Arabia ; and this was the tradition con- 
cerning them. 

“ They were a proud and gigantic race, existing 
before the time of the patriarch Abraham. Havy- 
ing fallen into blind idolatry, God sent a prophet 
of the name of Saleh, to restore them to the right 
way. They refused, however, to listen to him, 
unless he should prove the divinity of his mission 
by causing a camel, big with young, to issue from 
the entrails of a mountain. Saleh accordingly 
prayed, and lo! a rock opened, and a female 
camel came forth, which soon produced a foal. 
Some of the Thamudites were convinced by the mi- 
racle, and were converted by the prophet from their 
idolatry ; the greater part, however, remained in 
unbelief. Saleh left the camel among them as a 
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sign, warning them that a judgment from heaven 
would fall on them, shoald they do her any harm. 
For a time the camel was suffered to feed quietly 
in their pastures, going forth in the morning, and 
returning in the evening. It is true, that when she 
bowed her head to drink from a brook or well, she 
never raised it until she had drained the last drop 
of water; but then in retarn she yielded milk 
enough to supply the whole tribe. As, however, 
she frightened the other camels from the pasture, 
she became an object of offence to the Thamudites, 
who hamstrung aod slew her. Upon this there 
was a fearful ery from heaven, and great claps of 
thunder, and in the morning all the offenders were 
found lying on their faces, dead. Thus the whole 
race was swept from the earth, and their country 
was laid for ever afterwards under the ban of 
heaven. 

“ This story made a powerful impression on the 
mind of Mahomet, insomuch that, in after years, 
he refused to let his people encamp in the neigh- 
borhood, but hurried them away from it as an ac- 
cursed region. 

“ Another tradition, gathered on this journey, re- 
lated to the city of Eyla, situated near the Red 
Sea. This place, he was told, had been inhabited 
in old times by a tribe of Jews, who lapsed into 
idolatry and profaned the Sabbath, by fishing on 
that sacred day; whereupon the old men were 
transformed into swine, and the young men into 
monkeys. 

“ We have noted these two traditions especially 
because they are both cited by Mahomet as in- 
stances of divine judgment on the crime of idola- 
try, and evince the bias his youthful mind was 
already taking on that important subject.” 


Evidently the fertile growth of the same won- 
der-begetting region were other legends called 
into existence by the oriental imaginations of 
the followers of the prophet. Of these one of 
the most picturesque, for which Mahomet him- 
self is said by the learned to be no ways re- 
sponsible, is the Legend of Habib the Wise. 
It is told of an early period of Mahomet’s 
career when he was persecuted in Mecca by 
the Koreish, and relates to the conversion of 
an apocryphal potentate then accomplishing 
his pilgrimage to the saered city :— 


LEGEND OF HABIB THE WISE. 


«“ The prince in question was Habib Ibn Malec, 
surnamed the Wise, on account of his vast know- 
ledge and erudition ; for he is represented as deep- 
ly versed in magic and the sciences, and acquainted 
with all religions, to their very foundations, having 
read all that had been written concerning them, 
and also acquired practical information, for he 
had belonged to them all by turns, having been 
Jew, Christian, and one of the Magi. It is true 
he had had more than usual time for his studies 
and experience, having, according to Arabian 
legend, attained to the age of one hundred and 
forty years. He now came to Mecca at the head 
of a powerful host of twenty thousand men, bring- 
ing with him a youthful daughter, Satiha, whom he 
must have begotten in a ripe old age; and for 
whom he was putting up prayers at the Caaba, 
she having been struck dumb, and deaf, and blind, 
and deprived of the use of her limbs. 

“ Abu Sofian and Abu Jahl, according to the 
legend, thought the presence of this very powerful, 
very idolatrous, and very wise old prince, at the 
head of so formidable a host, a favorable opportu- 
nity to effect the ruin of Mahomet. They accord- 
ingly informed Habib the Wise of the heresies of 
the pretended prophet; and prevailed upon the 
venerable prince to summon him into his presence, 
at his encampment in the Valley of Flints, there to 
defend his doctrine ; in the hope that his obstinacy 
: — would draw upon him banishment or 

eath. 

“ The legend gives a magnificent account of the 
issuing forth of the idolatrous Koreishites, in proud 
array, on horseback and on foot, led by Abu So- 





fian and Abu Jahl, to attend the grand inquisition 
in the Valley of Flints; and of the oriental state 


in which they were received by Habib the Wig. 
seated under a tent of crimson, on a throne of 
ebony, inlaid with ivory and sandal-wood, and 
covered with plates of gold. 

“ Mahomet was in the dwelling of Cadijah 
when he received a summons to this formidal|, 
tribunal. Cadijah was loud in her expressions of 
alarm; and his daughters hung about his neck 
weeping and lamenting, for they thought him 
going to certain death ; but he gently rebuked 
their fears, and bade them trust in Allah. 

“ Unlike the ostentatious state of his enemies, 
Abu Sofian and Abu Jahl, he approached the 
scene of trial in simple guise, clad in a white gar. 
ment, with a black turban, and a mantle which 
had belonged to his grandfather Abd al Motilleb, 
and was made of the stuff of Aden. His hai 
floated below his shoulders, the mysterious light of 
prophecy beamed from his countenance ; and 
though he had not anointed his beard, nor used 
any perfumes, excepting a little musk and cam- 
phor for the hair of his upper lip, yet wherever he 
passed a bland odor diffused itself around, being, 
say the Arabian writers, the fragrant emanations 
from his person. 

“ He was preceded by the zealous Abu Beker, 
clad in a scarlet vest and a white turban ; with his 
mantle gathered up under his arms, so as to dis- 
play his scarlet slippers. 

« A silent awe, continues the legend, fell upon 
the vast assemblage as the prophet approached. 
Not a murmur, not a whisper, was to be heard, 
The very brute animals were charmed to silence ; 
and the neighing of the steed, the bellowing of the 
camel, and the braying of the ass, were mute. 

“ The venerable Habib received him graciously ; 
his first question was to the point. ‘ They tell me 
thou dost pretend to be a prophet sent from God! 
Is it so?” 

« «Even so; replied Mahomet. ‘ Allah has 
sent me to prolaim the veritable faith.’ 

«“ « Good,’ rejoined the wary sage, ‘ but every 
prophet has given proof of his mission by signs 
and miracles. Noah had his rainbow ; Solomon 
his mysterious ring ; Abraham the fire of the fur- 
nace, which became cool at his command ; Isaac 
the ram, which was sacrificed in his stead ; Moses 
his wonder-working rod, and Jesus brought the 
dead to life, and appeased tempests with a word. 
If, then, thou art really a prophet, give us a mira- 
cle in proof.’ 

« The adherents of Mahomet trembled for him 
when they heard this request, and Abu Jab clap- 
ped his hands and extolled the sagacity of Hab 
the Wise. But the prophet rebuked him with 
seorn. ‘ Peace! dog of thy race!’ exclaimed he: 
‘disgrace of thy kindred, and of thy tribe.” He 
then calmly proceeded to execute the wishes 0! 
Habib. 

“ The first miracle demanded of Mahomet was 
to reveal what Habib had within his tent, and why 
he had brought it to Mecca. 

“ Upon this, says the legend, Mahomet bent to- 
wards the earth and traced figures upon the sand. 
Then raising his head, he replied, ‘ Oh, Habib' 
thou hast brought hither thy daughter, Satiha, dea! 
and dumb, and lame and blind, in the hope of ob- 
taining relief of Heaven. Go to thy tent ; speak 
to her, and hear her reply, and know that God is 
all-powerful.’ ; 

“ The aged prince hastened to his tent. His 
daughter met him with light step and extended 
arms, perfect in all her faculties, her eyes beaming 
with joy, her face clothed with smiles, and more 
beauteous than the moon in an unclouded night. 

“ The second miracle demanded by Habib was 
still more difficult. It was that Mahomet should 
cover the noontide heaven with supernatural dark- 
ness, and cause the moon to and rest upon 
the top of the Caaba. . 

“ The prophet performed this miracle as easily 
as the first. At his summons a darkness blotted 
out the whole light of day. ‘The moon was then 
seen straying from her course and wandering 
about the firmament. By the irresistible power of 








th , she was drawn from the heavens and 
pide gg top of the Caaba. She then per- 
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formed seven circuits about it, after the manner of 
the pilgrims, and having made a profound reve- 
rence to Mahomet, stood before him with lambent 
wavering motion, like a flaming sword ; giving 
him the salutation of peace, and hailing him as a 








prophet. ae 

«Not content with this miracle, pursues the 
jegend, Mahomet compelled the obedient luminary 
to enter by the right sleeve of his mantle, and go 
out by the left ; then to divide into two parts, ene 
of which went towards the east and the other 
towards the west, and meeting in the centre of the 
firmament reunited themselves into a round and 
glorious orb. 

«Tt is needless to say that Habib the Wise was 
convinced, and converted by these miracles, as 
were also four hundred and seventy of the in- 
habitants of Mecca. Aba Jahl, however, was 
hardened in unbelief, exclaiming that all was illu- 
sion and enchantment produced by the magic of 
Mahomet.” 


Passages like these are in our view the most 
interestin } portions of the book, for they are 
the most distinctive, the happiest illustrations 
of the tastes of the writer. ‘The reflections 
on the character of Mahomet, Irving shares 
in common with many writers; but these 
= narratives, so delicately touched, will 

found in his pages alone. 

Tr congenial topic is the exhibition of 
the gentler virtues of the Moslem Faith, and 
those charities which grew strong and 
healthily out of the rugged soil of persecu- 
tion, They are skilfully presented with the 
description of Mahomet’s first mosque (now 
his tomb) at Medina :— 

MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET. 

“ Everything in this humble mosque was at first 
conducted with great simplicity. At night it was 
lighted up by splinters of the date-tree ; and it was 
some time before lamps and oil were introduced. 
The prophet stood on the ground and preached, 
leaning with his back against the trunk of one of 
the date-trees, which served as pillars. He after- 
wards had a pulpit or tribune erected, to which he 
ascended by three steps, so as to be elevated above 
the congregation. ‘T'radition asserts, that when he 
first ascended this pulpit, the deserted date-tree 
uttered a groan ; whereupon, as a consolation, he 
gave it the choice either to be transplanted to a 
garden again to flourish, or to be transferred to 
paradise, there to yield fruit, in after life, to true be- 
lievers. The date-tree wisely chose the latter, 
and was subsequently buried beneath the pulpit, 
there to await its blissful resurrection. 

“ Mahomet preached and prayed in the pulpit, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes standing and leaning 
on a staff. His precepts as yet were all peaceful 
and benignant, inculeating devotion to God and 
humanicy to man. He seems to have emulated 
for a time the benignity of the Christian faith. 
‘He who is not affectionate to God’s creatures, and 
to his own children,” would he say, ‘God will 
not be affectionate to him. Every Moslem who 
clothes the naked of his faith, will be clothed by 
Allah in the robes of paradise.’ 

“In one of his traditional sermons transmitted 
by his disciples, is the following apologue on the 
subject of charity: ‘ When God created the earth 
it shook and trembled, until he put mountains upon 
it, to make it firm. ‘Then the angels asked,‘ Oh 
God, is there anything of thy creation stronger 
than these mountains?’ And God replied, < Iron 
18 stronger than the mountains ; for it breaks them.’ 
‘And is there anything of thy creation stronger 
than iron? < Yes; fire is stronger than iron, for 
it melts it.’ ‘Is there anything of thy creation 
stronger than fire?’ ‘ Yes ; water, for it quenches 
fire’ ‘Oh Lord, is there anything of thy creation 
Stronger than water? ‘ Yes, wind; for it over- 
comes water and puts it in motion.’ ‘Oh, our 
Sustainer! is there anything of thy creation 
stronger than wind?’ ‘ Yes, a good man giving 
alms ; if he give with his right hand and conceal 
it from his left, he overcomes ell things.’ 
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_“ His definition of charity embraced the wid® 
circle of kindness. Every good act, he would say, 
is charity. Your smiling in your brother's face is 
charity ; an exhortation of your fellow man to 
virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving ; your put- 
ting a wanderer in the right road is charity ; your 
assisting the blind is charity ; your removing stones 
and thorns and other obstructions from the road is 
charity ; your giving water to the thirsty is charity. 

“« A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he 
does in this world to his fellow man. When he 
dies, people will say, What property has he left 
behind him? But the angels, who examine him in 
the grave, will ask, ‘What good deeds hast thou 
sent before thee ?’” 

“«QOh prophet said one of his disciples, ‘ my 
mother, Omm-Sad, is dead ; what is the best alms 
I can send for the good of her soul? ‘ Water! 
replied Mahomet, bethinking himself of the panting 
heats of the desert. ‘ Dig a well for her, and give 
water to the thirsty.” The man digged a well in 
his mother’s name, and said, ‘ This weli is for my 
mother, that its rewards may reach her soul.’” 





We must pause here, but shall return to 
these engaging pages in our next. 





AMERICAN NATURALISTS. 


Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey 
Marshall, with Notices of their Botanical 
Contemporaries. By William Darlington, 
M.D., LL.D., &c. With Illustrations. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


[SECOND PAPER. | 


Tue correspondence with Humphrey Marshall 
resembles closely the letters written to his 
cousin; like him he was employed in search- 
ing for rare plants, and sending seeds and speci- 
mens to men of taste and naturalists, both at 
home and abroad. The eminent and estimable 
Doctor Fothergill, a Quaker physician cele- 
brated for his prescription of exercise and asses’ 
milk in chronic cases, employed Marshall in 
this manner. The letters of this benevolent 
physician display a noble character, even in | 
these slight matters ; seriousness, kindliness, 
and love of nature, are sweetly mingled in their 
tone. Like Collinson, he was extremely de- 
sirous to procure a plant of the great Ameri- 
can Water Lily. But none of their attempts 
appear to have been successful. His senti- 
ments in reference to gathering these natural 
productions, are worthy of a Christian philoso- 
pher:— — 

“ Perhaps thou will be surprised, when I tell 
thee one of my principal inducements to make these 
collections. It is, that when I grow old, and am 
unfit for the duties of a most active life, I may 
have some little amusement in store to fill up those 
hours when bodily infirmity may require some ex- 
ternal consolations. I hope, however, not to for- 
get that there are others much more adequate to 
the desires of our better part ; that part which, 
when separated from the body, may be enabled to 
see ina moment all that we seek for here, with 
much solicitude and industry, and yet see it but in 
part.” 

The excellent Doctor was much concerned 
at the prospect of war; his last letter was 
written in 1775, and his sympathies were evi- 
dently with the inhabitants of the colonies. 
His dislike of the Scotch advisers of the King 
is quite Johnsonian. Speaking of the war, he 
says :— 

« Many lives will be lost, many fine fabries de- 
molished, the labor of ages ruined ; and all this 
chiefly at the instigation of some proud, discon- 
tented people who have been in office in America ; 
and I am sorry to join with them the generality of 
the Scotch, many of whom being high in authority 
here, and seeing the * * * * rather set against 











place, to gain favor with * * *, and in the next, to 
wreak their revenge on the English, by setting 
them to work to destroy one another.” 


Several letters from Dr. Franklin are writ- 
ten in the clear and common sense style of that 
great man. One of Marshall to Dr. Franklin 
suggests to the latter, at that time (1785) Pre- 
sident of the State of Pennsylvania, a tour of 
observation in botany and natural history 
through the Western Territories. The per- 
sons proposed were well calculated for the un- 
dertaking,—William Bartram, son of John Bar- 
tram, and Dr. Moses Marshall, a nephew of 
Humphrey. 

Mrs. Norris, a lady of Philadelphia, writes 
a number of friendly epistles. In a note we 
find the following anecdote, exemplifying 
a very often neglected truth, that people of in- 
dependence and liberality are often most pleas- 
ed with those whose pursuits and modes of life 
are dissimilar from their own :— 


“ The residence of Mrs. Norris was usually the 
city home of Humphrey Marshall, when he visited 
Philadelphia. It was also a favorite resort of 
polished society, whether residents or strangers. 
On one occasion, when a French gentleman of 
distinction was among the visitors, Humphrey 
Marshall in all his old-fashioned plainness and 
simplicity arrived. Mrs. Norris’s daughter, Debo- 
rah (afterwards the accomplished wife of Dr. 
George Logan), gracefully received her venerable 
friend from the country, and with address of a 
well-bred lady, introduced him to the distinguished 
stranger, although not without some slight mis- 
givings, from the apparent want of congruity in 
the parties thus brought together. She was much 
gratified, however, to observe that they soon be- 
came closely engaged in conversation ; and, after 
they separated, the French gentleman, with an air 
of lively interest, inquired, “ Miss Norris, have 
you many such men as this Mr. Marshall among 
you.” 


The advertisement of the first American 
work on Botany is worth transcribing in a 
journal of books; it is taken from the “ Penn- 
sylvania Mercury and Universal Advertiser :” 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 

« Few countries are richer in botanical produc- 
tion than America; but in no country has less 
attention been paid to collecting an account of 
them. Natives and foreigners have frequently had 
occasion to lament the want of some work which 
might serve as a register of past discoveries, and 
lead to future ones. It cannot be compiled at 
once, or by one man; but it is the duty of every 
one to contribute what he can towards it. Influ- 
enced by this motive, and at the request of many 
respectable persons, proposals are made for print- 
ing by subscription, 

AN AMERICAN BOTANY ; 


Or, an Alphabetical Catalogue and Botanical 
Description of the Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c., 
natives of the United States, arranged according 
to the Linnean System, with the English names 
also annexed, and an account of the appearance, 
manner of growth, &c., of the different species 
and varieties, with some hints of their use in 
medicine, manufactures, dyes, and domestic econo- 
my, with proper indexes. ‘The whole compiled 
from actual observation by Humphrey Marshall.” 


Tle work, however, pecuniarily, was un- 
successful, and the number of pe at that 
time who thought enough of the plants of 
their country to purchase the first indigenous 
book on the subject, were so few as to leave a 


considerable loss to be made up by the author. 
The celebrated Sir Joseph 8 corres- 
ponded with Marshall, y in reference to 


procuring a quantity of Ginseng root, with 
some speculative views as to its . Sir 








you, urge on these violent councils ; in the first 


Joseph afterwards became a regular customer 
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for plants, and recommended others to Mar- 
shall, to procure botanical specimens of his 
vicinity. 

Rev. Samuel Pransh, one of the Moravian 
ministers residing at one of the settlements of 
the United Brethren in Pennsylvania, was in- 
duced by the publication of the “ American 
Grove” to begin a correspondence with Mar- 
shall. His enthusiasm in natural science and 
somewhat idiomatic English may provoke a 
smile, but the adopting the “ Grove” as a text- 
book of botany in the schools of the Moravian 
settlement forthe reason it was of the growth 
of the soil, is worthy all commendation. 

We cannot lay aside this valuable work 
without abstracting from the introduction an 
account of the progress of Botany in North 
America. 

The earliest book on the subject was a 
quarto printed at Paris in 1635, and entitled 
Canadensium Plantarum aliumque nondum 
editarum Historia, ‘The writer was a French 
botanist, named Cornutus. 

The next was New England’s Rarities, by 
John Jocelyn, an Englishman, published in 
1672. 

In 1680 the Rey. John Bannister trans- 
mitted to Mr. Ray a catalogue of plants ob- 
served by him in Virginia. This naturalist 
was killed by a fall while clambering the rocks 
in a botanical excursion. 

About 1730 Bartram began the collection of 

lants for his friend Collinson. 

In 1732 the first volume of the Natural His- 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahamas, 
was published by Mark Catesby. 

The Flora Virginica was edited by Prof. 
Gronovius of Leyden from descriptions fur- 
nished by John Clayton of Virginia. This was 
begun in 1739. Governor Colden of New 
York, and his daughter, Miss Jane Colden, 
were about this time engaged in botanical 
pursuits. The lady was the first to describe 
the pretty swamp plant, the cop(is trifolia, and 
the writer regrets that her name has not been 
associated with her discovery. 

In 1739 James Logan of Penn. published at 
Leyden Experimenta et Melementa de Planta- 
rum generatione, which was translated into 
— by Dr. Fothergill. 

r. John Mitchell sent in 1740 a paper de- 
scribing 30 genera of Virginia plants to Peter 
Collinson. 

In 1748 Peter Kalm, a peril of Linnzus, 
arrived in this country, and explored botani- 
cally Pennsylvania, the adjacent provinces, 
and Canada. His name is affixed to a beauti- 
ful genus of the laurel family. 

In 1781 Von Wangenheir, a surgeon to the 
Hessian troops sent } a the war of the re- 
volution, published at Giéttingen a deseription 
of some of our forest-trees. 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D., published in 
1785 the first essay towards a description of 
the plants of New England. In the same 

ear, Humphrey Marshall published the Ar- 
stum Americanum, the first book on the sub- 
ject of American plants by a native author. 

The Flora Caroliniana, by Thomas Walter, 
was published in London, 1788. 

In 1791 William Bartram’s Travels in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florid2, were pub- 
lished. . 

In 1801 André Michaux published a work 
on the Oaks of North America, and in 1803 
The Flora Borealis Americana. 

The present century has witnessed the la- 
bors in this field of Prof. Barton, Nuttall, Drs. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, the younger Michaux, 
Muhlenberg, Push, and Elliot, during the ear- 
lier portions of the period; and during the 


last few years ‘the veteran Torrey, and Profs. | 
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Gray, Beck, Dewey, and others, have well 
sustained the scientific reputation of our 
botanists. 








MR. LONGPELLOW’S NEW VOLUME. 

The Seaside and the Fireside. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. 1850. 16mo. 

Mr. Loncrettow's new volume contains a 

namber of poems which are now printed for 

the first time, together with all of his later 
poems which are not comprised in any of his 
previous volumes, Many of these poems are 
among his finest productions; and upon the 
whole we think the volume fully equal to 
either of his former collections of miscellane- 
ous poems, We gladly join our Amen to the 
hope so gracefully expressed in the Dedication, 
that it may be no unwelcome or stran 

visitant either by the seaside or the fireside, 

Yet the utterince of this hope seems almost 

unnecessary ; for Mr. Longfellow is always a 


favorite, and anything from his pen is sure of 


a kind reception; sure of such a reception, 
from its own merits and the author’s great 
popularity. We quote the lines, however, for 
their great beauty and simplicity :— 


“ DEDICATION, 
“ As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 
And seeing not the forms from which — come, 
Pauses (rom time to time, and turns and hearkens; 


“ So walking here in twilight, O my friends! 
i hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 
His wordsof friendship, comfort, and assistance. 


“ If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consvulation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 


“ Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 
‘Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
_ Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. 


“* Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 
Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a 
One touch of fire,—and all the rest is mystery ! 


“ The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 


* Perhaps on earth | never shall behold, 
With eye of sense, your outward form and semblance ‘ 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 
But live fur ever young in my remembrance. 


“ Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 
Your gentle voices will flow on for ever, 
When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 


“ Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 
But the endeavor for the selfsame ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 


“ Therefore [ hope to join your seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mosily silent with emotion; 
Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 
“ Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited :"” 


The longest of the original poems is en- 
titled “ The Building of the Ship,” and is alto- 
— superior to anything Mr. Longfellow 

written except Evangeline, and perhaps 
one or two other poems of less length. A 
master-builder receives directions from a shi 
owner to build him a new vessel, and joyfully 
obeys the command :— 


“ And first with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part, 
A little model the master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 
Its coun in miniature ; 
a with a ad more De tog mem sure 

e greater la brought 

To answer to his rhe ow thought.” 
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The model being nicely finished, we Scene 


in roduced to the ship-yard :— 


“ Covering many a rood of ground, 
Lay the timber piled around ; 
Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The kearred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 
Fiom Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 
Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 
To pote how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in motion. 
There's not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 
Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall.” 


The ship-builder’s golden-haired daughter 
is betrothed toa young man in her father’s 
employment: and when all the materials {or 
the ship are prepared, the old man thus ad- 
dresses the youth :— 


“Thus, said he, will we build this ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here wgether shall combine, 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee.” 


The old man’s words cause the boy’s heart 
to beat with a new joy, and his hands to labor 
with unwonted zeal :— 


“ Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That tothe highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love's behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest ! 

“ Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble bark begun. 
And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and mallets pli 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 
Plied so deftiy and so well, 
That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 
The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Mg lying ready, and stretched along 
T ks, well placed upon the slip. 

Happy, thrice happy, every one 

Who sees his labor well begun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide.” 


We then follow the building of the ship, 
which is graphically described, until 
“ All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength 


‘To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 


And o’er the bay, 
Siowly, in all his splendors digh 


The great sun rises to behold be sight.” 

The launch is next described. Upon the 
deck stand the youthful builder and his fair 
bride ; and as the ship bounds into her future 
home, the nuptial blessing is pronounced over 
the happy couple, whose bridal day is the re- 
ward of faithful exertions. The poem con- 
cludes with the following beautiful lines. 
And what American is there who will not 
heartily join in the poet’s prayer that the Uniox 
may be preserved in spite of all visionary dis- 
organizers ? 

“ Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 
Through wind and wave, right onward steo 


The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


initiate Seno Cee, 
Oo , lov trusting w 
‘And safe from sil adversity : 


gust : 
And in the w of noble lives, 
Something immortal still survives! 


“ Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, : 
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Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of stcel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beut, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shick, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee !” 


From this brief analysis and these discon- 
nected extracts oar readers will be able to form 
some idea of the simplicity and beauty of the 
story, and the grace and melody of the verse ; 
but they can form no adequate idea of the win- 
ning sweetness of the poem considered as a 
whole. Every part is admirably joined, and 
the whole has a truthfulness and scholarly 
finish which at once arrest the reader. He 
finds himself lingering over the poem long 
after he has clozed the book ; and returns to 
it constantly with pleasure. 

Of the remaining poems in the first part we 

ive a decided preference to “ Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert,” “ The Lighthouse,” and “The Fire 
of Driftwood.” ‘Two of these have been very 
extensively copied by the newspapers; and 
they are probably well known to many of our 
readers. But the second is new, and seems to 
us the best of the three. 

The second part,—* By the Fireside,’— 
opens with “ Resignation,” which even now 
is wandering up aud down through the papers, 
and which seems likely to become as great a 
favorite as “ The Psalm of Life.” The other 
poems which will attract the most notice, are 
“ Sand of the Desert in an Hour-glass,” “ Gas- 
par Becerra,” “ Pegasus in Pound,” “ Sonnet,” 
and “ The Singers.” We quote the two last, 
mentioning owe way that “ The Singers” are 
spoken of as Tennyson, Whittier, and Words- 
worth—of course to be merged in the class. 

“ SONNET 


on Fain KEMBLE’S READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
“ O precious evenings ! all too swiftly sped! 
Leaving us heirs to ampiest arlenges 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the sileut dead! 
How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read, 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating all that shal! be said! 
O happy Reader! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibyliine leaves have caught, 
The rarest essence of all human thought! 
O happy Poet! by nocritic vext! 
How must thy listening spirit nuw rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice!” 


“THE SINGERS. 
* Gop sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


“ The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 
Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 


“ The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-place, 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listing crowd, 


"3 = man, the third and last, 
Wile he rejects sed 
nro 
Contrition from its an 8 of gold. 


“ And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 
For still their music seemed to start 
t echoes in each heart. 


t Master said, ‘I see 

kind, but in degree ; 
I gave a various gift to each, 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

“ ¢-These are the three great chords of migh 
And he whose ear is tuned aright » 
Wil} hear no discord in the three, 


“ But the 








The volume contains two translations, execut- 
ed with Mr. Longfellow’s usual skill. The most 
| striking of these is “ The Blind Girl of Castél- 
| Cuillé,” from the Gascon of Jasmin, a barber 
| still living in the south of France, engaged in 
his business, and writing poems in the inter- 
| vals of shaving and hair-cutting. Baptiste, a 
young peasant, is betrothed to Margaret, a vil- 
age maiden, and on the point of being married 
_to her, when some severe malady deprives her 
of her sight. The young man’s father at once 
changes his mind and forbids the marriage. 
Baptiste flies from the country, but not long 
afjer returns, and a marriage is decided upon 
between him and Angeline, a pretty but rather 
weak-minded lady. The day before the mar- 
riage is to take place, a rustic party is held on 
the village green, in which Baptiste is 
seen to be very sad, and his anxiety is farther 
increased by the language of the village fortune- 
teller, a lame old woman, who tells the future 
bride to 


“beware ! 
Lest, when thou weddest this false bridegroom, 
Thou diggest for thyself a tomb !" 


Margaret hears of Baptiste’s return, and his 
approaching marriage with Angeline. Her 
heart is well-nigh broken by the crushing in- 
telligence ; but sorrow and disappointment give 
her a pooner! energy which she had not 
before posses She finds her way to the 
chapel where the marriage ceremony is to be 
performed, and as the faithless lover is about to 
pronounce the vow, she comes forth from a 
confessional with a drawn dagger ready to 
plunge into her own spotless heart. But before 
the blow is given, she falls lifeless at their 
feet. And 
“ At eve, instead of bridal verse, 

The De Profundis filled the air ; 

Decked with flowers a simple hearse 

To the church-yard forth they bear ; 

Village girls in robes of snow 

Follow, weeping as they go ; 


Nowhere was a smile that day, 
No, ah no! for each seemed to say :— 


‘The roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away ! 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-day !" "’ 

Apart from its tragic interest the poem con- 
tains many pleasing descriptions, and is full 
of life and beauty. We are involuntarily led 
to form the wish, as we read it, that Mr. Long- 
fellow would introduce more of Jasmin’s poems 
to English readers, in an equally striking 
dress. 





The King of the Hurons. By the Author of 
the «Firat of the Knickerbockers,” &c. 
Putnam. 


Tue title of this book made us afraid that the 
pleasant author of “The First of the Knicker- 
bockers” and “The Young Patroon” was 
about to introduce us to another tribe of red 
men, hideous in war-paint, guttural in names, 
constantly speaking of themselves in the third 
person, and hiding the poverty of their lan- 
guage in a raiment of figures, such as no 
savage ever dreamed of or used. ‘ Again, 
‘Lo, the poor Indian,’ ” was our first thought, 
and loathe the poor Indian we most undoubt- 
edly do, was our second—yet, alas! but very 
few of those brought before the reading pub- 
lic are aught else. The author relieved our 
fears on this point by telling us in his frank 
but mouest preface, that this was “a story of 
civilized rather than of sa life,” and we 
went to the next wee without constantly 
dreading to meet “ -pah-tan, the Thunder 
that kills,’ or “Mah-pit-hush, the Bird that 
drinks dew,” or some such names. Of course 
this fear of the aborigines removed, we entered 
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upon the first chapter of “The King of the 
Hurons” in a mood to be suited, and, as leaf 
after leaf of pleasing description, happy narra- 
tive, and quiet humor, was turned backward 
beneath our fingers, we yielded to the fascinat- 
ing interest of the tale, and soon found our- 
selves floating buoyantly and swiftly along on 
the wings of imagination, as when twenty years 
younger one of Cooper’s best stories seduced us 
from our gravest duties to wander with him 
over ocean or prairie. It was pleasant indeed, 
for we had sometimes fancied ourselves blas¢ 
with fiction, to find that we were still to be 
enchained by a good story, and that good sto- 
ries were still to be told. So we read on and 
on, enjoying once more our youth’s paradise, 
“a sofa by the fireside and the last new novel,” 
until we reached that worst of all pages in it, 
the final one where— 


“THE END” 


stood dismally on a field of white, looking to 
our cozy fancy, while we felt the warm grate 
fire, like a couple of Sir John Franklin’s men 
on the ice off Melville island. 

In the opening chapter, we are introduced 
to the Baron Montaigae, a French nobleman ; 
his daughter Blanche ; Miss Roselle, his niece ; 
Father Ledra, a Catholic missionary, and 
Capt. Sill of the good ship St. Cloud, which, 
with the persons aforesaid as passengers, is 
driven from its direct course to Quebec, its 
port of destination, and compelled vy stress of 
weather to enter the harbor of New York. 
The Baron Montaigne possesses a forest castle 
in Canada, where, after the Viceroy, he is next in 
authority, and is known among the surround- 
ing tribes as the King of the Hurons. As 
there is a state of war between the ney mam 
and French colonies, he is unwilling and fear- 
ful to enter the harbor that the storm-tossed 
vessel is compelled to seek. He therefore dis- 
guises himself as a sailor. As the St. Cloud 
reaches the anchorage near the fort, Lord 
Cornbury, who at that time (1708) governs 
New York, accompanied by some officers, 
visits the ship, and makes proper inquiries as 
to the character, purpose, and station of those 
on board. Capt. Sill, as had been agreed, 
represents Blanche Montaigne and Miss Ro- 
selle as sisters of the latter name, who are 
going to Canada under the protection of the 
good priest Father Ledra. pgm aga 
kind treatment and freedom to all, and no sus- 
picion of the rank of his visitors is at first 
entertained. But while he is in conversation 
with the ladies, an astute little attorney in his 
suite discovers the disguise of Baron Mon- 
taigne, and claims him as a prisoner. Mon- 
taigne and a couple of sailors seize the too 
inquisitive lawyer, and jumping with him into 
the boat by which the governor reached the 
vessel, row rapidly off towards the Jersey 
shore, which, notwithstanding a vigorous pur- 
suit, they gain; the Baron and the sailors 
plunging into the forest, and leaving Nabb, 
the attorney, behind them. __ 

Blanche Montaigne and her cousin being 
thus left by the Baron, take up their residence 
in New York for a while, with Mrs. Sniff, a 

oung widow of fifty. During their stay, 
Blanche gains the dishonest love of Major St. 
George Glover, who, on accidentally discover- 
ing whose daughter she really ts, attempts to 
carry her off, but only succeeds in making 
himself ludicrous through the intervention of 
Jule, a negress slave belonging to Mrs. Sniff. 
Jule’s heart is a Jewel, = so = pd 
Bolt, a freedman who formerly “ b’long 
de church” more decidedly than the best 
churchman among us. We haven't the least 
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While Blanche is in New York, her father 
has regained his Canadian home, where he 
meets a nephew of the Viceroy’s, one Count 
Carlton, to whom some months before the 
baron had hinted that he had a daughter, 
whom the count might wed if he chose. The 
count, aware that the baron had an Indian 
wife residing at the castle, who was the mo- 
ther of a beautiful daughter, named Myrtie, 
and not knowing that the baron had another 
child, Blanche, by his first wife, an English 
lady, now long deceased, took the opportunity 
of visiting the castle in his absence, where he 
had won the affections of the innocent Myrtle, 
and had resolved to marry her. Much to his 
surprise, he learned from the baron on his re- 
turn the existence of Blanche, and though a 


coward, agreed, because he could not avoid it, 
to head a party of Indians and soldiers, who 
were to descend to New York, to bring home 
The party arrive 
within a few miles of the city, and Lynx, an In- 
dian chief (a capital one he is too, not atall prosy), 


Blanche and Miss Roselle. 


last half of the nineteenth century of bao 
Idren have 


his smoking puddings; although the many 
clanging hammers of utilitarianism have forged 
him fetters wherewith to chain him down to 
the milestones of by-gone history, Curistmas 
is yet a healthful Holiday King, and the anni- 
versary of his coronations solemnized with 
oaths of fealty as loyal and fervent as were 
pledged when “merrie old England” blazed 
him welcome with yule logs from Land’s End 
to Scotland’s moors. 

Not among the least of these Christmas 
shadows are the pantomime and holiday novel. 
Of the latter, every season increases their 





falls in with Henrich Huntington, through | numbers and appropriateness. Every season 
whose means Miss Montaigne and her cousin | the pen of the author brings newer tributes to 
are enabled to escape from the city, just in|“ Merry Christmas ;” their bestowal prompted 


time to avoid falling again into the hands of | by sympathy with the season. 
Major Glover, who has procured a warrant 
The voyage 


from Cornbury for her detention. 
from New York to the castle in Canada is full 


of incident, peril, and adventure, and the in- 


terest with which the reader follows the party 


never ceases from its commencement to its 
end. Henrich, on the rivers and lakes, amidst 

r and strife, totally eclipses the craven | 
Carlton, and completely wins the heart of the | 


dan 


beautiful Blanche. But arrived in the pre- 


sence of her father, the count, whose suit is 


favored by him, has ere, his own yer 
Henrich is in disgrace, and Blanche is told 
she must marry Carlton within a week. 


Henrich attempts to carry her off, is detected, 
and sentenced to be shot, but at the last mo- | 
ment is permitted to escape on Blanche pro- | 
mising to wed the count at the end of two 
days. Henrich wanders away, but within the 
time the fortunes of war aid him, and we are 
giad to say, without particularly telling how, 
in this our imperfect skeleton of the plot, that 
the story ends, as all novels of the olden time 
—the old colonial days—should, well and hap- 


pily. 


Of the author’s pleasing style, we have be- 
fore spoken in our notices of his previous 
works; in the present one there is nothing 
lacking of his former merits, and these his bet- 
ter practised hand has made more couspicu- 
of the Harons is the best 
n novel we have read for a 
long while—long, that is for these times, when 
the announcements of new books follow each 
other like the reports of a feu de joie, and are 


ous. The Kin 
strictly Ameri 


in fact almost published in volleys. 


Christmas Shadows: A Tale of the Poor 


Needlewomen. With Steel etchings by 
“ Ashley.” Stringer & Townsend. 


Tue Shadows of Christmas are falling before 
our footsteps ; deepening every hour ; but soon 


to fade as those footsteps hurry away from the 
Past! 


Thus, while 
the gazette and the pulpit of the day preach 
their fitting sermons of charity and gratitude, the 
Christmas tales, from the backs of the rocking 
horses of the young and from the arm chairs 
of the aged, read likewise their lessons of the 
day—* peace on earth,” by the ceasing to do 
evil and the learning to do good ; “ good will 
to men,” by the practising of love and for- 
poersnre and the destroying of envy and 
ride. 
4 The “ Christmas Shadows” of our present 
notice come to us in the pleasant dress of 
scarlet cloth and irreproachably stamped linen 
—the ornaments of the engraver gracefully 
| challenging attention. 
if the Christmas Caro) of Boz had never 
been born it # probable the present story 
would never have existed. As thus speaking 
we mean as if we say had Banvard as a 
Panoramist never strutted his hour on the 
stage, Gliddon, in the same profession, would 
/never have waved his wand before moving 
Arabs, pyramids, and deserts, Not that the 
present work is an imitation, or a parody, or a 
| paraphrase from Dickens. It is the idea only 
which is copied, and not its realization. The 
clothier Cranch of the Christmas Shadows is a 
reminder of Scrooge; Tuff, the book-keeper, 
of Scrooge’s clerk. Cranch, like Scrooge, has 
a terrible dream, wherein he hears lessons of 
morality inculcated by warning spirits, whilst 
sundry moving dioramas in his life as it is, and 
as it may be, are changed before his vision. 
Both are reformed, and the reformation of each 
instantly changes gall and spleen into the 
richest milk of human kindness. 
The “ Christmas Shadows” is much more 
unpretending than anything Dickens ever 
uned. It is interesting and instructive. 
ost probably a maiden attempt, and betokens 
much promise. Its dramatic portions surpass 
its descriptive parts ; and the lessons conveyed 
by the spirits to old Cranch would be brilliant 
but for their overshadowing by the recollec- 
tions of Dickens in the same field. 














Miranda: A Tale of the French Revolution. 
By the Author of the “Trapper’s Bride.” 
Stringer & Townsend. 1850. 


“Many men of many minds,” is a saying as 
true in literature as in politics or cookery. 
Although “ Miranda” is not a tale to our 
liking, we have no doubt there are many 
handlers of periodicals to whom it will be very 
acceptable. We musi believe it; else why 
month after month would such shrewd calcula- 
tors as Stringer & ‘Townsend continue to 
issue these novels of the French school,—at the 
price of half a dollar, too; a Fos price now- 
adays for mystery, murder, and love. 

Our mention of it must be negative; we 
cannot say with Ferdinand, in the Tempest— 

Admired Miranda, 
Indeed the top of admiration !” 

because her associates in “the French Revo- 
lution” were rather of the Caliban order. 
There is much of mystery and humor, love 
and patriotism, thrilling situation and absorb- 
ing denouement, to be found in its pages, and 
little of infidelity or lasciviousness, It may be 
called a creditable French novel. No catch- 
penny, but well written considering the mate- 
rial and the good cram upon French history 
which the outer must have undergone. 





A System of Ancient and Medieval Geogra- 
phy, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Harper & Bro- 
ther. 

A Classical Atlas to illustrate Ancient Geo- 
graphy, comprised in twenty-five maps, with 
an index of the ancient and modern names, 
by Alexander G. Findlay, F.R.GS. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

In no particular is the advanced systematizing 

of knowledge of the present day more ob- 

servable than in the study of geography. 

Under the genius of Humboldt, all science is 

tributary to it. It has become to the full 

extent of the illustration which it was long 
since pronounced, one of the two eyes of his- 
tory. The new classifications of ethnology 
have given it a great impulse. The extension 
of civilization and of commercial conquest of 
the present era, which call to mind the dis- 
coveries of three centuries ago, has furnished 
it with new revelations of fact. It is to be the 
science of the age, for now, for the first time, 
it practically embraces the globe. Again his- 
tory and geography,as they are inseparable 
companions, are not to be divided into disu- 
nited periods of time. They must be studied 
at the earliest sources of knowledge. It is 
impossible, for instance, to determine when 
ancient history ends and modern begins, for 
antiquity runs through the whole, as a part of 
the unity of the great human family. So we 
regard Professor Anthon’s new work on 
Ancient and Medieval Geography as a direct 
contribution to the newest studies of this 
branch of history. It instructs by its method, 
its historic examples, which, while we are 
studying the career of old Rome, may teach 
the “ manifest destiny ” men of the new world 
something of building cities and founding 
empires on the shores of the Caribbean sea 
or the Pacific. Specially Anthon’s new work, 
with the accompanying atlas of Findlay, is an 
indispensable companion to the reading of the 
ancient classics, the poets as well as the 
historians. A glance at the general index, 
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which contains some four thousand references, 
will indicate the value of this work as a library 
volume. Its arrangement and careful detail 
render it an admirable text book. We 
remember well pursuing these studies with 
interest under Prof. Anthon, with the meagre 
outline of Butler; but an immense advance 
js made in the book before us, which includes a 
i, abridgment of the Descriptions 
of Cramer of ancient Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, with the latest investigations and de- 
dactions of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and an array of authorities and maps compris- 
ing a rich library by themselves. The altas 
which accompanies the volume, is printed in 
London and imported by the Harpers. It is 
clear, distinet, and very neatly colored. 


——e 


The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssi- 
nia. A Tale by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Embellished with illuminations and engrav- 
ings in tint, from original designs, by Deve- 
reux. 8vo. (Tompson & Hogan, Phila.) — 
Seventy and more years ago the classic au- 
thor of this work ironically said, when speak- 
ing of the Americans, whom, as rebels, he 
heartily condemned, “ By Dr. Franklin’s rule of 
progression, they will, in a century and a 
quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants 
of Europe. When the people of America are 
thus multiplied, let the princes of the earth 
tremble in their palaces. If they should con- 
tinue to double and to double, their own he- 
misphere would not contain them. But let 
not our boldest impugners of authority look 
forward with delight to this futurity.” Yet 
with all these millions, correctly appreciative 
readers of such works as Rasselas, the Doc- 
tor himself might well have looked forward 
with satisfaction to such an epoch. The 
publishers of this volume doubtless well un- 
derstand the taste of the readers for whom 
they elect to print; they have evinced their 
own, by introducing to us the Prince of Abys- 
sinia, robed in purple and gold, as was fit for 
the son of an emperor. He is present, we 
suppose, to join in our holiday festivities. 


The Life of Christ, delineated in the Series 
of Events recorded in the New Testament. B 








Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Embellished and 
illuminated by Devereux. Phila. (Hogan & 
Txompsox.)—There is much good reading in 
this volume ; but we distrust the species of 
composition, unless in the hands of a Jeremy 
Taylor. There is a colloquial sound in the 
very title of the book that shocks veneration. 
But the gift-book makers may, after all, be 
preparing the way for a study of Jeremy T'ay- 
lor’s sanctities—which no one would welcome 
more warmly than the editor of this volume. 


Poetical Quotations ; consisting of Elegant 
Extracts on every Subject, compiled from va- 
rious Authors, and arranged under appropriate 
heads. By John T. Watson, M. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. New York: 
DeWitt & Davenport.—In these present- 
purchasing days, it is well once in a while to 
select a work possessing something more than 
a gilded cover and an illuminated title, one 
that will be deemed an acquisition when the 
holidays expire, and be long after reverted to 
with profit and pleasure; and when to this is 
added a certain degree of practical utility, of 
which every one is the best judge in his own 
case, it must be acknowledged that this vo- 
lume holds forth considerable attractions. It 
contains selections from the earliest writers 
down to those of our own time, illustrative of 
nearly five hundred different subjects, arranged 





in alphabetical order. The book is handsome- 
ly got up, and illustrated with eight steel en- 
gravings. 

Mozelli and other Poems. By Geo. W. 
Sands. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—The au- 
thor of this little volume lays it, as his “ first 
offering, at the shrine of his country’s fame,” 
attributing its production to an early acquaint- 
ance with “ the bitter cup,” which cup, by the 
way, if it does not refine, is pretty sure to 
muddle the poet’s fancy. e has told a 
piteous tale of a lovely maid, whose betrothed 
being slain by an Indian chief, 

“They shrouded her, and made her grave, 

And laid her down at Lodolph’s side ; 
And by the wide Potomac’s wave, 

Repose the bridegroom and the bride.” 

Athens: Its Grandeur and Decay. Revised 
by D. P. Kidder. (Lane & Scorr, 200 Mul- 
berry st.) This would have been a novelty 
a few years since—a book on the Fine Arts, the 
domestic manners of the Athenians, published 
by the London Tract Society, and reprinted 
for the Methodist Sunday School Union of the 
United States. But the taste of the public, 
and consequently the book-publishing necessi- 
ties of these Societies, have taken a new direc- 
tion, and solid learning and even antiquarian 
susceptibilities are brought in to supply the 
waning interest of the former “tracts.” It is 
found that liberal studies are no foes to Chris- 
tianity, and this and similar works may be 
productive of a sound healthy union between 
the two, which should never be separated. 
This little work is well prepared with illustra- 
tions from the poets and travellers, and a num- 


ber of good wood cuts. 


Carter & Broruers have just issued 
Howard and the Prison World of Europe, by 
Hepworth Dixon, a book of unusual spirit in 
the composition, and of rare interest, which, 
with the Memoirs of the Missionary Lowrie, 
from the same publishers, we shall make the 
subjects of future articles. Messrs, Carter 
have also issued in a neat 18mo. Jonn New- 
ton’s religious biography of Magdalen Jasper, 
and Mrs. Sicourney’s Child’s Book, a pleasing 
juvenile volame for young children, with 


Y | plenty of wood cuts. 


Govutp, Kenpatt & Lincotn have issued 
the Twenty-sixth Thousand of Dr. WayLann’s 
Elements of Moral Science, adapted to the 
use of schools. The 4th number of Puritips, 
Sampson & Co.’s 8vo. Shakspeare is ready— 
Twelfth Night with a sketch of Olivia, by 
Frith. Arrangements have been made to 
secure the regular publication of this work 
hereafter every fortnight. The same house 
has also published the fifth volume of Hume’s 
England. Its sixth completes the work, 
which is in a very agreeable form at a very 
low price. 


Lea & Brancnarp have published a new 
edition of Mrs. Somervitte’s Physical Ge- 
ography, with valuable additions both English 
and American. These consist in a thorough 
revision by the author, new matter from the 
second volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos, the 
results of the recent researches of Messrs. 
Campbell, Thompson, Strachey, and Dr, 
Hooker, in the Himalaya, &c. A glossary of 
scientific terms is added in this American edi- 
tion, by Dr. Ruschenberger. The whole is an 
admirable companion volume to the books of 
Humboldt. 

Witson’s Great Metropolis: or New York 
Almanac for 1850, in the sixth year of its 
publication, puts on new features. It is an 





almanac, a pocket memorandum, a miscella- 
neous chronicle, and a local guide, bountifully 
supplied with muniqipal and other information. 
The Bird’s-eye View of the City indicates the 
enterprise of the publisher in its numerous 
original views of buildings, churches, institu- 
tions, &c. The Astor Library and several 
unfinished churches are among them. 





SECOND EVENING WITH GLIDDON., 
THE BOOKS OF THE DEAD. 


“Wise Egypt, prodigal of her embalments, 
wrapped up her princes and great commanders 
in anatomical folds, and studiously extracting 
from corruptible bodies their corruption, ambi- 
tiously looked forward to immortality, from 
which vain-glory we have become acquainted 
with many remnants of the old world, who 
could discourse unto us of the great things of 
yore, and tell us strange tales of the sons of 
Mizraim and the ancient braveries of Egypt.” 
So writes the pious and learned Sir Thomas 
Browne, in whose words our thoughts natu- 
rally clothed themselves as one fine evening 
this week we again placed ourselves under the 
guidance of our able “ pilot” on the Nile. Our 
boat had stayed—they don’t anchor in the 
sacred river—under a shady sycamore, and 
while breakfast was preparing, we coaxed our 
guide to leave for a time the cares of naviga- 
tion, and to give us some notions about mum- 
mies in general, and the handsome gilded lady 
whose friends have obligingly smeared her 
with bitumen—no doubt to hide her intrinsic 
merit—in particular. All the old stories we 
knew, and now wanted to hear something new. 
We had already informed ourselves as to their 
aromas, their cere-cloths, and their embalments, 
the quantities of their wrappers, whether they 
were of Jinen or cotton, and the estimated 
cost per yard; while their internal decorations 
are already published, and may be known by 
all who can 7vead. But our curiosity went 
further: we had heard that books, manuscripts, 
of some kind had been found wrapped up 
with these venerable relics—W hat were these ? 
To what art, or science, or mystery did they 
relate? We have heard they were called 
“Books of the Dead”—a title of fearful im- 
port! Come, Reis Gliddon, tell us about 
these things. i 
Many years ago, said he, a zealous anti- 
quity-collector, named Drovetti, sold to the 
Piedmontese Government his collection of 
antiquities, among which was a large box 
containing half-crambling papyri, chiefly 
wrapped in musty mummy-cloths. In process 
of time these came under the critical examina- 
tion of Champollion, who was then, in 1827, 
developing his law of ee reading ; 
and in a series of letters, still extant, he an- 
nounced his discovery that the writings found 
enfolded in the cerements of the dead related 
the life of the soul after the death of the body, 
its progress through the regions of Purgatory, 
its justification before the Judge of all, and its 
final blessedness or condemnation when again 
united with the body. He termed this code 
“the Funereal Ritual,” or “ Book of the Mani- 
festations of Light,” translating literally the 
hieroglyphical title. Lepsius has since named 
it “the Book of the Dead” (Todtenbuch), 
while Mr. Birch, in a MS., wherein he has 
kindly given me the tranzlation of many por- 
tions, happily desi it “a Book for the 
Dead to read.” These books or rituals have 
been found in pin aston in Lanter many 
different degrees of preservation, In many 
mummies, ind it seems to have been the 
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“aromatic folds” of the deceased a copy of 
this “Guide to Hades,” for his use in the 
perils he was about to encoupter; very much in 
the same way as with 7 ron ~ oe 

itiatory offerings to their s, the bows 
a eso they Seve used, and the faithful 
dog which is “hereafter to bear them com- 
pany.” A still better analogy, continued Mr. 
Gliddon, is found in the custom which pre- 
vailed among Christians in the middle ages of 


inclosing illuminated Missals in the tombs of 


eminent persons ; and from the s/yle of exe- 
cuting these we are now enabled to ascertain 
the epoch of each. 


Now let us suppose that such a usage as 
this had prevailed for a thousand years down 
to the present time, and that with our presi- 
dents and princes we had been accustomed to 
bury a complete copy of our sacred Scriptures, 
with those of less note a single book, such as 
the Psalms of David, or Epistle to the He- 
brews, and with the peasant or laborer only a 


chapter or a single verse, All other traces of 


our literature and religion being lost, would 
not an antiquarian some thousands of years 
hence, be able by a diligent comparison and 
collation of such coflined reliquie to recon- 
struct our system of religion, and show to his 
contemporaries what we believed relative to 
God and our future state? More than this, 
such a diligent explorer or exhumer as we 
suppose, would be able, by comparing the 
different styles and characters of the docu- 
ments, to fix the relative ages of this produc- 
tion. He would find a progressive * aturio 
ment, First—uncial characters, with rude 
figures of angels in impossible positions; 
thence through black-letter with richly gilt 
itlustrations, he would come down to the 
epoch: of printing, first rude and clumsy, 
accompanied with engravings, and bound in 
ieces of oak board, and thence to the 
ot-pressed, gilt edged, and elegantly em- 
bossed Bibles of ourday. In like manner we 
find the earliest papyri written in the plain 
linear hierographic, and in subsequent ages 
in successive forms of the hieratic or sacerdo- 
tal characters. All this is independent of the 
relative ages of the mummies themselves, as 
deducible from the peculiar fashions of suc- 
cessive generations and other epochal charac- 
teristics, of which time forbids us now to 
speak. 

The longest and most perfect papyrus of 
this “ Todtenbuch ” is that in the Turin mu- 
seum, of which I have already spoken, Single 
detached chapters, and even portions of chap- 
ters, have been found in other mummies, each, 
however, forming part of one great whole; 
fragmentary copies of one great original, and 
in many cases, I might say nearly all, the 
chapter and verse may be assigned to all the 
detached portions yet found. 

We here interrupted our guide for a mo- 
ment to inquire as to the probability of either 
of the mummies which during his discourse 
had been staring at us, containing any portion 
of this extraordinary book; to which he re- 
plied: that although they were females, the 
ancient Egyptians held the sex in such honor 
that these sacred writings were frequently 
folded with them, and as these were of the 
higher class we might reasonably expect to 
find some copious portions of the “‘Todten- 
buch” inside, when the time arrived for 
breaking the “seals of their medicated trunks.” 

ther questions sprang to our lips on hearing 
this announcement, but waving his hand, our 
learned friend proceeded without gratifyi 
our eager curiosity. iiaving thus sketch 


fications among 
out the whole of the first act there is a con- 
tinual imitation of French piquancy, some- 
times accomplished by in 
often by rhythm. is gives a peculiar 


briefly the description and history of the Book 
of the Dead, let us now turn to the Book 
itself, of which I hold a correct lithographic 
copy in mv hand, fac-similed by Lepsius, and 
enlarged plates from which were hung within 
our view. This Book, says Lepsius in his 
preface to the Todtenbuch, is not a Ritual. It 
contains no directions for the worship of the 
Dead, no hymns nor prayers to be spoken at 
the funeral, but the deceased is himself the 
active egpesr therein, and the text concerns 
him only, and his adventures in the long wan- 
derings after the earthly death. It is either 
narrated or written, whither he arrives, what 
he does, what he hears or sees, or they are 
prayers and harangues which he himself ad- 
dresses to the different Gods before whom he 
arrives. At the head of each chapter is a 
vignette representing the subject of the text 
tatty and some of those are now before you. 
I am indebted to my honored friend, Mr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, for the follow- 
ing MS. description of this wonderful docu- 
ment: “The antiquity of portions of their 
books is as early as the 12th dynasty. I am 
even informed as early as the 4th dynasty, 
(3400 years B. C. or about 1900 years before 
the birth of Abraham). Their scope is to give 
general directions how the deceased and his 
soul may keep in and come out of Kar-neter 
or Hades; to record the addresses of the 
deceased to the different deities presiding in 
the regions of the dead, and their answers to 
him; to instruct the deceased how to make the 
necessary transformations or transfigurations, 
in order to offer his heart, and arrive at his 
final destiny ; to explain the reasons of certain 
representations and amulets deposited with 
the dead, which acted as charms and pre- 
servatives against evils; to inform the de- 
ceased of magical names of regions and loca- 
lities by which he may escape the torments of 
the damned; the grand final judgment in 
Amenthi before Osiris; the passage to the 
regions of light, and the different parts of 
heaven; the records of the names of Osiris; 
the fearful halls and staircases of the damned, 
and the unfolding of the doors of the 
winds,” &c. 

At this interesting point, one of the crew 
came to our captain, and said the wind had 
sprung up, and we were losing a fair breeze. 
Half reluctantly we saw the sails loosened, 
and we sped on our voyage up the Nile, won- 
dering much at the things which we had 
heard. 








Rilusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Maria pi Rowan has been repeated ach 
night since our last notice, and with increasing 
firmness among the corps. A few more per- 
formances, and we may then see in that 
precision and care in the orchestra which dis- 
tinguished the band some time ago, particu- 
larly in the representation of Otello. We 
have neither space nor inclination to enter 
upon the pros and cons of the late dispute ; 
there was, perhaps, error on both sides. But 
we have already proof that M. Maretzek 
will never be wanting in energy and perse- 


verance, even in the greatest seat ie 
l- 


Maria di Rohan Sere some unusual qua 
nizetti’s operas, Through- 


but more 





character to this part of 


e opera, which, 


unfortunately for ig “82 effect, is not car- 
ried out to end. e concerted music js 
ood, while one or two of the solos are amone 
the most dramatic of Donizetti’s compositions, 
and there is a very brilliant cavatina for the 
soprano, which Signorina Bertueca sang with 
spirit and firmness. But one of the most at- 
tractive partsis that of Gondi, sung by Signorina 
Perrini, the new contralto, and this lady pos. 
sesses, in fact, a mezzo-soprano rather than a 
contralto voice. The quality is good, but it 
wants power. In consequence of this, her 
air, with its “ taking” burden, did not produce 
all its due effect. Her manner is easy, self. 
and perfectly free from affectation 
of any kind, and gives token of capabilities as 
an actress; and she delivers her music sensi- 
bly and quietly. In the second act, instead of 
the “ Son leggero nell’ amore ” she introduced 
Luigi Ricei’s aria “Or son d’ Elena invaghito,” 
and sang it with just expression and good 
taste. Her ornaments, if not brilliant, showed 
judgment and thorough understanding of her 
composer. We cannot accord such sincere 
praise to _— Beneventano in the import- 
ant part of Enrico. We regret, for the sake 
of the whole opera, that it was not assigned 
to some one else. We might have had less 
noise, but more judgment; less amazing 
energy, but more understanding of the rove. 
It is difficult to assign any points as peculiarly 
defective, where all was so exaggerated and 
artificial. Nothing can be conceived more 
laborious, more persevering than this _per- 
formance, but unfertunatety it signally fails, 
and the effect produced is anything but sympa- 
thetic. Those melo-dramatic gasps and inter- 
rupted shouts may be intended for tragic feel- 
ing, but the rational of his audience can- 
not refrain from smiling at each new ebulli- 
tion of such emotion. it is disagreeable to see 
a gentleman of supposed musical education 
refinement exert himself so strenuously in 
such a mistaken course. We had imagined, 
from his performance of Iago, that he was en- 
deavoring to subdue his natural violence, and 
tone down his strong voice for something 
artistic and musical ; but we were mistaken, and 
we must conscientiously utter our protest against 
the coarse, exaggerated representation which 
this gentleman deliberately offers us, of a cha- 
racter full of true tragic power and interest. As 
asinger, Signor Beneventano is too deficient in 
cultivation, and too much wanting in real idea 
of such a part. If, in the humble conscious- 
ness of such short-comings the representation 
had been quiet and unobtrusive, no less objec- 
tion mont have been felt; but the pretension 
and self-sufficiency evinced must rouse the 
= of all musicians. For the rest the 
ormance is very og Sinor Forti acquits 
himself as well Chalais, but his voice does not 
need straining. The trio towards the close of 
the first act was excellently sung, and the same 
must be said of the duet between Chalais and 
Maria. The chorus is steady, but requires 
some addition in the upper parts, 

On Thursday, a concert was given at the 
Tabernacle, by M. Maretzek and the corps 
dramatique. e chief attraction was in the 
performance of some portions of Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophete,” and the announcement collected 
a very full house. The parts ag of this 
celebrated opera were, first, the duet between 
Bertha and Fides, sung by inas Bertucca 


and Patti. This is a gentle pastoral air, the 
close of each verse being a ¢ ing refrain, 


in which the movement of the two parts is 
beautiful in the extreme. It requires more 





understanding of the composer to give it 
justice than either lady seemed to possess, for 
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could be more unmeaning than the 
way it was delivered. The simplicity of the 
mere notes demands everything from the 
i to give them character and decision, 
and this was entirely wanting to the duet, on 
Thursday evening. We cannot say more for 
the delivery of the famous drinking song, as 
heard from Signor Guidi. . In itself full of 
irit and energy, it was sung tamely, and 
without the slightest animation. The time 
was taken too slow, and the effeet not being 
properly iven, this fine song was almost a 
failure. t the prayer and chorus, consider- 
ing the difficulties of the music, were much 
better given, and, as a more faithful perform. 
ance, met with due appreciation, being loudly 
applauded and encored. The remainder of 
the concert consisted of soli from Donizetti, 
Verdi, &c., by Signor Forti and Signorina Ber- 
tueea; Signorina Perrini sang the solo from 
Torquato Tasso ; Signorina Patti gave “ Batti, 
batti,” steadily, but without much expression. 
The buffo duet from Don Pasquale was ad- | 
mirably sung by Signors Sanquirico and Rossi 
Corsi, the latter gentleman being in excellent 
voice. A pupil on the piano-forte, Master 
Sarr, gave one of Doehler’s variations for that 
instrument, and played like one who is care- 
fully and judiciously taught ; and, considering 
his youth, showed much promise. The con- 
cert was an excellent one altogether; and a 
few more of such good selections, well per- 
formed, cannot fail to advance the musical 
taste of the public. 


What is Calked About. 


— The National Intelligencer contains 
two long papers from Lt. Maury, on the com- 
munication with the Pacific, addressed to the 
Delegates of the Memphis Convention, and 
their Constituents; which, for philosophical 
acumen, original geographical research, and 
clearness of statement, on points of immediate 
practical advantage, possess the highest in- 
terest. Lt. Maury treats of the twofold objects 
and necessities of a railway within our terri- 
tories to the Pacific, and of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus, supporting each by the most en- 
lightened considerations. The railway, as a 
cheap and effective means of national defence 
in sustaining the Pacific sea-board, as a saving 
of time employed by travellers to the West, as 
a development of the mining resources of 
California, and the equalization of the product 
of the silver mines (in that case to be worked), 
with the products of gold, thereby saving the 
country the threatened depreciation of the 
latter, as a tap to draw off the large internal 
commerce of wealthy northern Mexico; while 
the ship canal would bring forth all the wealth 
of the Gulf, and of the great regions to the 
north and south, drained by its tributary 
streams. ‘The presentation of the resources of 
the Gulf is a highly eloquent picture, and with 
the fine generalizing view of the commerce of 
the world, on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
is worthy of the genius and powers of expres- 
sion of Humboldt. The remarks on the geo- 
graphical position of Memphis, as the depot of 
the railroad, exhibit the same illumination of 
the subject. We shall present some of these 
points in Lt. Maury’s own language to our 








—— Mr. Dana’s lectures have been highly 
successful at Philadelphia, having been well 
attended in a morning and evening course, 
and a request having been made for a third 
reading of them. The Pennsylvanian has this 
personal notice of the lecturer: “ His appear- 


Dr. Channing. He isa very slight-built man, | together the living man and the dead corpse, 
with long grey hair falling on his shoulders, | but in leprosy we had the living and the dead 


a face stamped with thought, a fine eye, and a 
forehead marked with the nobility of intellect. 
His voice is low, but clear ; and in passages of 
a poetical character very sweet. His manner 


joined in one body, the loathsomeness of cor- 
ruption joined to the animation of vitality. 
Then follow the arrival and arguments of 
Job’s friends, the leading idea being that there 


is quiet and unimpassioned, and yet very im-| could be no misery without previous sin, 
pressive: the thoughts seem to fall quietly,| which was one that pervaded almost univer- 
and sink into the mind ‘as snow on sea.’” | sally ancient literature. Job maintains his in- 

—— Mr. Kellogg’s exhibition of Powers’s | nocence, and that his miseries are inflicted by 
Statuary has closed in this city. The Greek | the Divinity in His own wise, inscrutable pur- 
Slave passes into the Smithsonian Institute | poses. Here the lecturer paused, promising to 
under an arrangement by which, after a three-| pay the remainder of his lecture which he 
years exhibition for the benefit of the sculptor, | owed them on the next occasion, affd remark- 
it becomes the property of that body. ing that they would always find that he paid 
The concluding Lectures of Dr. Rap-| what he promised. The subject was again 
HALL on Sacred Poetry, at the Stuyvesant | taken up on Monday with an eloquent resumé 
Institute, have been delivered to an increased | of the previous lectures, The Captivity in 
audience, and have excited general attention, | Egypt and the Exodus furnished choice topics 
as well from the character of the subject, as | to the speaker. The influence of Moses upon 
the enthusiasm and highly cultivated skill of| the subsequent national poems was exhibited 
the lecturer. Asa speaker Dr. Raphall re-| through an analysis of the Ode onthe Red Sea, 
minds us of Mr. Buckingham, the lecturer on | his last song, the 90th Psalm, which was con- 
the East. He possessesa similar rhetorical ease | sidered a genuine production of the writer 
and fluency. ‘The topics of these lectures were | whose name it bears, and a model of the 











ance is quite striking, resembling very much 


the Book of Job, the Sacred Poetry of Moses, 

the Psalms of David, and the Prophets. | 
The second lecture commenced with an enu- | 
meration of the different opinions held by com- | 
mentators regarding Job. He proved the ex- | 
istence of Job from Ezekiel xiv. 14, where he 
is mentioned, not as Michaelis asserts, as a 
mere fabulous example of virtue as a charac- 
ter in a poem or novel might be quoted, but as | 
the representative with Moses and Daniel, of 
one of three distinct historic periods. He 

also referred to the opinion that Moses wrote | 
the Book of Job to comfort the Children of | 
Israel in their captivity in Egypt. This he 
considered ssuimdicted. by the difference in | 
style between the work and the writings of | 
Moses. The object of the Book ef Job was _ 
to show that the solution of the Decrees of | 
Providence was not of here but of hereafier, not | 
the subject of mortal ken. Jobin his adver- | 
sity has two resources—tried friends and the 

consciousness of his own integrity; but he | 
gives up the former for the sake of the latter, 

they charging that he has brought evil upon 

himself by his misdeeds, he maintaining that | 
his course has been free from evil. ‘The con | 
clusion of the whole matter is the assertion of 

the sublime government of God. The proto- | 
type of every form of poesy is found in the | 
Bible. In Job we have the Dramatic. The | 
work is divided into three parts, Ist. The in- | 





troduction and description of the characters; 
2d. A conversational poem; and 3d. An epi- | 
logue closing the story. The actors were two, | 
the principle of Good omnipotent and univer- | 
sal, the principle of Evil subordinate and | 
limited. , The animation of the action ap-| 
proaches even the modern melo-drama. Job ap- 
pears on the scene as the champion of God, not 
clad in mail and mounted on a charger, but ex- 
tended on the bed of sickness. He is victor, 
and the drama ends, as ail dramas should end, 
with triumph of the principle of Good. The 
lecturer then proceeded to divide the work into 
scenes. Ist. Job in his family. 2d. The 
Court of Heaven, the most magnificent scene 
ever penned. He speke of Satan’s argument 
of a sneer, which, said he, seems to have de- 
scended to all his children. In the 3d, we 
have Job’s deprivation of children and pos- 
sessions, In the 4th, we have new arguments 
from Satan. You touch him not because you 
touch not self. You must go within his skin 
todisturb his selfishness. In the 5th scene we 
tind Job afflicted with a burning leprosy. We 
have read the old tale of the tyrant who tied 





didactic poem of the Hebrews. The lecturer 
closed with an analysis of the Ode of Deborah 
in its classical literary elements. The quali- 
ties of the earlier lectures were well sustained 
in the subsequent ones on the Psalms and the 
Prophets. ‘he Doctor has the skill of pre- 
senting a point of criticism with the clearness 
and interest of a narrative of events, and not 
the least valuable portions of his lectures have 
been these occasional criticisms. The per- 
sonal character of the Prophets excites his en- 
thusiasm; and he never loses sight of an 
opportunity for the assertion of an heroic, 
manly act or thought. 

A Correspondent at Harvard farnishes 
us with a curious bit of Shakspeariana :— 
“ While turning over Halliwell’s New Life of 
Shakspeare, I noted the various ways in which 
the poet’s name was spelt in the documents 
therein quoted, and given, as the editor pro- 
fesses, literatim. 1 exercised no particular vi- 
gilance, but collected the forty-six varieties 
given below. Perhaps the list may be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Literary World.” 
The enumeration is as follows :— 





1 Shakespeare 24 Shakysper. 
2 Shakespere. 25 Shakspeyre. 
3 Shakspere. 26 Shakspeer. 
4 Shakespeyre. 27 Shaksper. 

5 Chacsper. 28 Shaxspere. 
6 Shakyspere. 29 Shakspear. 
7 Schakespere. 30 Shakspeare. 
8 Schakespeire. 31 Shockspeare. 
9 Schakspere. 32 Shakispere. 
10 Shakespeere. 33 Shakxsper. 
11 Schackspear. 34 Shaxepeare. 
12 Shaxper. 35 Shaxkespere. 
13 Shaxpeer. 36 Shaxpeare. 
14 Shaxpere. 37 Shakspeere, 
15 Shackspire. 38 Sackesper. 
16 Shackespeare. 39 Suakespear. 
i7 Shaxesper. 40 Shagspere, 
18 Shaxsper. 41 Shenpere. 
19 Saxpere. 42 Shakespheer. 
20 Shakuspeare. 43 Shacksphare. 
21 Shakspeyr. 44 Shakspher. 


22 Shacksper. 45 Shackspeare. 

23 Shakyspere. 46 Shackespere. 

Such forms as Chacsper, Sackesper, and 
Shagsberd (which occurs clewhect, elightt 
not, perhaps, to be called varieties of Shak- 
speare. 





Among the recent waifs and estrays 
which have reached the editorial desk is a cer- 
tain package of Babbit’s Cytherean Soap, art- 
fully smuggled into the Literary World by an 
accompanying bit of pevwcea’f puffery trom 
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many languages, which we have unfortunately 
mislaid, the burden of which, however, we 
believe, was that Juno patronized the article 
when she arrayed herself in the famous Cestus. 
Mr. Babbit, if he gets on in this way, will be 
the Soyer of Soap—the Great Regenerator. 
A healthy skin (he believes, and justly) has a 
good dea! to do with a clean conscience, and 
accordingly is doing his best by the circulation 
of the “Cytherea” towards ameliorating the 
great unwashed. And a capital purifier is the 
“ Cytherea,” delicate in fragrance, gentle to 
the touch, and most searching in its action. 
The soul, in the process of its use, seems to 
a up and peep out at every pore of the 
y. 





“GREENWICH PENSIONER.” 


Fitt up the pipe, old smoker— 
Fill up—and take thine ease, 
Thou'st gained the right of leisure 
ity hardships of the seas: 
Thy face, serenely pleasant, 
Bespeaks thee good and kind, 
An epicure in smoking, 
A man of happy mind. 


I hate the weed thou lovest, 
Vile snuff, and viler quid, 

And vilest samke pollation, 
I loathe, and ever did ; 

In all its forms I hate it, 
But chiefly when I meet 
A youthful “* snob” enjoying 
His * Cuba” in the street, 


But age has earned indulgence, 
ior would | strive to wipe, 
From round of daily habit, 
The pleasure of thy pipe— 
So smoke away, old stager, 
In philosophic mood, 
That pipe, thine old companion 
And friend in solitude. 


May every whiff afford thee 
A contemplative peace ; 
And in the clouds thou blowest 
May all thy troubles cease ; 
May placid resignation 
Enfold thee like a cloak, 
And siumberous joy possess thee 
Amid thy circling smoke. 


if happy with such pastime, 
Shall we deride thy bliss, 

Who spend our lives in blowing 
Thin clouds as light as this ? 
Is wealth a whit more steadfast 7 
Let railway monarchs tell— 
Or fame 7—I know a dozen 

That prize it not so well. 


80 smoke away, old stager, 
Live out thy harmless life, 
Thou'rt anchored in sure haven, 
Thou'rt quiet after strife ; 
And when, thy last pipe emptied, 
Death makes thy breast his mark, 
May no worse men succeed thee 
To roam in Greenwich Park. 


Cuartrs Mackay. 
[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.) 
MANY BOOKS, 
Wuat can aman do in an age and country 
where books are so cheap and multitudinous? 
A New York cartman shall have a larger 
library than Aleuin or Charlemagne. Will 
any one attempt to read all the fine books 
noticed or named in the Atheneum or the 
Literary World? Vain endeavor! It would 
transcend the powers of the greatest reader 
living, though he were a second Coleridge or 
a second Southey. Not to speak of plagia- 
risms, abridgments, epitomes, repetitions, 
school-books, scissors-books, class-books, ca- 
talogues, almanacs, transcendental lady-books, 
old sermons, anniversary orations, and records 
of pill and sarsaparilla heroes, which are out 
of the question, there are lively or important 
works enough streaming through the press to 
keep a man well employed till the abolition of 
slavery, if not till the Greek Calends. How 
can they be read? or what is to take the 


place of reading them? 
In this day, when it is unpardonable for 
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every man not to know everything, how cau 
poor common-headed people keep up with the 
age? I own it passes my poor comprehension. 
Steam and gold pens have multiplied the 
— of production, and railways bring the 
iterature of different countries together in 
vast masses; but what art has increased the 
cerebrum and cerebellum? What spectacles 
enable one to read two books at once? What 
bluestocking can study Heine and Sue while 
she makes poetry and sings to the guitar; as 
some belles are said to make their toilette 
while they despatch their devotions? Some 
things cannot be done. Life is short, says 
Hippocrates, etcetera. Overwhelmed. by the 
irruption of so rapidly increasing a literature, 
and out of breath in trying to keep up with 
ref Lamartine, Prescott, Brewster, and 
Herschel, I have asked myself—What way is 
there out of this? Shall I state some of the 
answers which have occurred to me? 

First, there is the way of Epitome. 
Read abstracts and abridgments; Iliads in 
natshells; merciful self-abridgments by some 
authors. Lord Bacon is against this. One 
would not like to have all his company 
reduced to Sir Hudson Jeffreys and Tom 
Thumbs; or all his orchard filled with Chinese 
ministures of trees, To say truth, I would as 
soon think of abridging my dinner. 

Secondly, there is the way of Elegant 
Extracts. Excellent persons, the Leigh Hunts 
and Charles Knights of all ages, have kindly 
given us bright samples, thousands of brick, 
out of thousands of houses. You may read 
through the British poets in a voyage to 
Charleston, and carry the American pvets 
about as snugly as a shaving-case. But ah, 
one is still haunted with the capricious wish 
to see something of Shakspeare which is not 
in Dodd’s Beauties. How do I know but 
Wordsworth has written something besides 
the Idiot Boy? Who shall warrant the perfect 
taste of the most amiable taster, in this feast 
of the Muses? To be plain, I love my big 
garden better than the best hot-house bouquet. 

Thirdly, there is the way of skimming and 
dipping ; going over books as the butterfly 
over flowers. I have half a notion that some 
of the gentlemen whom I see at Munro’s and 
Bartlett’s have found this out before me. 
Coleridge was a giant in this butterfly-busi- 
ness. It has the merit of cheapness; if an 
adept, you need not cut the leaves. Habitués 
at public libraries, briefless lawyers, patient 
but patientless doctors, hover over the tables 
of new books, and carry home their education. 
Géthe used to commit to memory the title- 
page of every new book; but this method is 
now discarded. The skimming way bids fair 
to be the prevalent way, especially in cites. 
How can it be otherwise? You are ashamed 
not to have read something in the new book. 
Yet | distrust the method, and have an incura- 
ble trick of going from cover to cover. The 
skimming does not always insure the cream. 

Fourthly, the way of sticking to a few. 
More easily said than done. The maxims are 
not hard to be uttered, non mulia sed multum, 
&c., but when it comes to the pinch, one pines 
for the muliatoo. “ A little farm well tilled,” 
&c., does very well as a pis aller; but think 
of a little farm in the adic nings! Think 
of a small shelf of books, when at Carey’s or 
Putnam's! Wollaston made I know not how 
many discoveries with a handfal of lenses and 
bits of glass and crystal; but we common 
folks need a laboratory as rich as Dr. Hare’s. 

Power-presses cannot make books fast 
enough for the “daughters of the horse-leech.” 
It was different in days when a lawyer would 
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read through Coke upon Littleton, and young 
ladies stay from hunting to peruse the Phad. 
in abow-window, being -aught in the manner 
by good mousing Master Ascham. But now 
your news-critie does not take more than one 
cigar to the literature of a country ; he shakes 

the ashes and says: “There, so much for 
Spain; now for Portugal.” Unless an Omar 
should rise in the cycle of biography and bib. 


liography, there is no hope of prevalence fo 
the small library plan. eter : 

Lastly, there is the way of not reading at al. 
This is really a Gordian settlement of the 
difficulty. A man needs to be a good scholar 
to venture it; otherwise people will think him 
a dunce, Blind men are very good at this 
method, as well as numerous emigrants who 
do not know letters; also those horse-and-dog 
men whom we see laboring over our meadows 
in shooting-jackets, agricultural clergymen, 
nursing fathers in physie, and lawyers who 
read nothing that is not in red tape. Good 
Mr. Editor, Before I take the total abstinence 
pledge, let me make an exception in favor of 
the Daily. 
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Henry C. Barrv, Philadelphia, has just issued 
Frederick Overman’s “ Manufacture of Iron in all 
its Branches,” an important work on the subject, 
with one hundred and fifty wood engravings. 


We see that Lea & Brancuarp, Philadelphia, 
are announcing a new edition of Kennedy’s Life 
of Wirt, to form two neat volumes in 12mo., at a 
Jower price than the first edition. Considering the 
size and price of the work hitherto, it has proved 
remarkably successful, having been before the pub- 
lie for less than three months. We are glad, 
therefore, to learn that in its new and cheaper 
form it will be accessible to many to whom its 
former high price was an objection, and we hope 
that it may find its way generally into our District 
School Libraries, and all other popular collections 
of books. 


Baxer & Scripyer have now ready, “ Poems 
and Prose Writings by R. H. Dana,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
The first volume comprises the whole of the last 
collected edition of Mr. Dana’s writings, long 
since out of print, while the second is an entirely 
new collection of papers published anonymously, 
and known hitherto only to a few readers. 

D. Arrteton & Co. have in preparation :—Out- 
lines of Physical Geography. Designed for the 
use of Schools. By Edward and Wm. Hughes. 
Illustrated with several colored maps. One vol. 
12mo. The Early Conflicts of Christianity, by 
the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, Author of the Double 
Witness of the Faith. One vol. 12mo. (nearly 
ready.) Companion to Ollendorff's French Gram- 
mar, by S. W. Greene, Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. 1 vol. 12mo. A Manual of Medieval 
History. By William Putz, Author of Manual of 
Ancient Geography and History. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine 
Work, and Engineering. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
To be completed in 40 Nos., price 25 cents each. 
No. 1 will be ready in January, and the whole 
completed during the year. Gothic Architecture. 
Applied to Modern Residences. By D. H. Armot, 
Architect. Nos. 7 to 12 completing the work. 
The Modern Housewife, or Menagerie ; comprising 
1000 Receipts for the preparation of Every Meal 
in the Day. By Alex. Soyer. Edited and adapt- 
ed to the United States. 1 vol. 12mo. James 
Mountjoy ; or, I've been Thinking: A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Retribution.” ‘Theory and 
Practice of Naval Gunnery. By W. N. Jeffers. 
l vol. 8vo. The Law Student; or, Guide to the 
Study of the Law and its Principles. By John 
Anthon. 1 vol. 8vo. A New Work by Mrs. 
Ellis, Descriptive of Domestic Life in England. 

M. Cousin is about to publish a complete col- 
lection of the Works of Abailard, from original 
materials—it is stated at his own expense, no Pari- 
sian bookseller being willing, in the present state 
of the country, to venture upon the undertaking. 

Georee Borrow’s long announced “ Lavengro ” 
is to appear in London the present month. 

Atnsworts is publishing a shilling edition of 
his novels. 

Harrer & Broruers publish this week the 
Second and Third Volumes of Ticknor’s Spanish 
Literature, 8vo. “ The Whale and its Captors,” 
by the Rev. Henry Cheever, and the first part of 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 

Joun Witey has now ready a Mexican History 
of the Mexican War, a translation from the Spa- 
nish, by Col. Albert C. Ramsay, with portraits of 
officers and plans of battles. 

An authorized edition of Heaptey’s Miscella- 
nies selected and revised by the Author, with seve- 
ral new pieces hitherto unpublished, is announced 
by Baker & Scribner. 

History of a Zoological Temperance Conven- 
tion, held in Central Africa in 1847, by Edward 
Hitcheock, D.D.,LL.D. (Burien & Briveman, 
Northampton.) 

Cotuiss & Brorner have in preparation, a 
new edition of “the well known” Fables of 
Esop, with the choice designs of Tenniel, lately 
published by Murray in London. C. & B. have 
just issued Mary Howitt’s “Gabriel, a Tale of 
Wichnor Wood.” 
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Francis & Co. publish this week, a new illus- 
trated edition of Dr. Garpyer’s spirited book on 
Paris, with a new and directly intelligible title, 
“The French Metropolis.” By virtue of its life 
and gaiety of style, as well as its holiday decora- 
tions, it is entitled to all the honors of the season. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM NOV. 30TH TO DEC. 22D. 


Am. 8. 8. Union Publications—The Arts of Life; and 
Lessons from them. 18mo. pp. 180. Old Herbert and 
Little Alice. Pp. 86. Herbert Lee. Pp. 72. Daisy 
Dingle Sunday School. Pp. 64. Evenings in the South 
of France, by Mad. Cottin. Pp. 155, 1#mo. 

Anecdotes of the Puritans 18mo. pp. 144 (M. W. Dodd.) 

Athens ; its Grandeur and Decay. Revised by D. P. Kid- 
der. {2mo. pp. 166 (Lane & Scott.) 

Batey (Rev. J.)—Early Piety, exemplified in the Life of 
Miss Clarinda Mapes. 18mo. pp. 90 (M. W. Dodd.) 

Boston (The) Book. Being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. 12mo pp. 364 (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields.) 

Cheever (Rev. Henry T.)—The Whale and his Captors; 
or the Whaleman’s Adventures, and the Whale’s Bio- 
graphy, as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the 


—e Preble.” Engs. 18mo. pp. 314 (Harper & 

ros.) 

Child (L. Maria.)—Flowers for Children. illustrated, 
18mo. pp 550. 


Charch Almanac, for the Year of Our Lord 1850. 
pp. 48-24 (P. E. Tract Soc. Dep.) 

Cowper (Wm.)—The Wiad of Homer. Translated into 
English Blank Verse. Edited by R. Southey, LL D. 
With Notes by M. A. Dwight. Iliust. by Flaxman. 
12mo. pp. 617 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Dana (Richard Uenry).—Poems and Prose Writings. 2 
vols, 8vo. pp. 443, 440 (Baker & Scribner.) 

Dixon (Hepworth.)—John Howard, and the Prison World 
of Europe. From Original and Authentic Documents, 
with Essay by R. W. Dickinson, DD. Slightly abndged. 
12mo. pp. 401 (R. Carter & Bros ) 

Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, edited by Amelia W. Law- 
a 20 illust. 1850. 4to. pp. 104 (Phila.: Carey & 

art.) 

Gillespie (Prof. W. M., A.M., C.E.)—A Manual of the 
Principles and Practice of Road Making ; comprising tue 
location, construction, and improvement of Kouds and 
Railroads 12mo. pp. 372 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Golden Calf; or, Prodigality and Speculation iu the 19th 
Century. By the Author of “A New Spirit of the 
Age,” &c. 8vo. pp. 144 (Stringer & Townsend.) 

Hauff (Withelm.)—the Caravan: A Collection of Popa- 
lar ‘Tales. Transiated from the German by G. P. 
Quackenbos. Iilust. by J. W. Orr. 12mo. pp. 219 (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Headley (J.'I'.)—Sacred Scenes and Characters. lust. 
by Carley. Svo. pp. 228 (Baker & Scribner.) 

Hitchcock (Edward, D.D., LL.0.)—History of a Zoologi- 
cal Temperance Convention, held in Central Africa in 
147. Illustrated, 18mo. pp. 160 (Northampton: Butler 
& Bridgman.) 

Hofland (Mrs.)—Domestic Tales ; being the Histories of 
the Officers’, Merchants’, and Soldiers’ Widows. 18mo, 
pp. 541 (C. 8. Francis & Co.) 

Howitt (Mary).—Story Book, Illustrated, 18mo. pp. 480 
(C. 8. Francis & Co.) 

Hume (David).—The History of England from the [nva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL. 
Vol. 5, with an Index of the whole Work, i2mo. pp. 
556 (Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Irving (W.)—Works. Vol. 12—Mahomet and his Suc- 
cessors. 1n two vols, Vol. 1, }6mo. pp. 373. 

Johnson (Dr. Sumuel).—Rasselas ; the Vision of Theo- 
dore: The Fountains; a Fairy Tale. With remarks on 
the Writings and Character of Dr. Joboson. Ililust. 
8vo. pp. 230 (Phila.: Hogan & Thowpson). 

Jones (W. A.)—Essays upon Authors and Books. 
pp. 236 (Stanford & Swords). 

Lexicon.—A Copious and Critical English-Latin, founded 
on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. 
By the Rev. J. E, Riddle, M.A. and the Rev. T. K. Ar- 
nuld, M A. Ist American Edition. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 754 (Harper & Bros.) 

Life Pictures; or, By-Gone Scenes Kemembered. Pre 
pared tur the American S. 8. Union. I2mo. pp. 227 
(Phila. Am, 8. 8. Union). 

Lowrie (Rev Walter M.)—M irs of, Missionary to 
China. Edited by his Father. Svo. pp. 504 (R. Carter 
& Brothers). 

Miles (James W.)—Philosophic Theology; or, Ultimate 
Grounds of all Religious Belief based in Reason. 8vo. 
pp. 234 (Charleston: J. Russell—New York: G P Put- 
num). 

Montalba (Anthony A.)—Fairy Tales from All Nations. 
Illustrated by R. Doyle. 16mo. pp. 360 (Harper & Bros.) 

Moore (Thomus).—Irish Melodies and Sacred Songs. 
12mo. pp. 184 (Boston: Munroe & Francis). 

Newton (Rev. John).—The Christian Character Exempli- 

. From the Papers of M. Magdalen Jasper. 18mo. 
pp- 196 (Carter & Bros.) 

Noel (Baptist W.)—Essays on Christian Baptism. Iemo. 
pp. 308 (Harper & Bros.) 

Newcomb (Harvey).—How to be a Lady: a Book for 
Girls. 8th edition, 18mo. pp. 224 (Boston : Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln). 

Ogilvies (The): a Novel. 8vo. pp. 140 (Harper & Bros.) 

Overman (Frederick).—The Manufacture of Iron, in all 
its various Branches; with an Essay on the Manufac- 
ture of Steel. 150 wood engs. 8vo. pp. 492 (Phila.: 
Henry C., Baird). 
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Pentameron of Giambattista Basile.—T he Story of Stories ; 
or, Fun for the Little Ones: being Rambles in the 
Fairy Land of Italy. Trans. from the Neapolitan, by 
John Edward Taylor. Hlast. I6mo. pp. 328 (Boston: 
Munroe & Francis). 

Ripley (R. 8. Brevet-Major U.S.A.)\—The War with 
Mexico. 2 vols. &vo. pp. 524, 650 (Harper & Brothers). 
Saint Leger ; or, the Threads of Life. 12mo. pp. 384 (G. 

P. Patnam). 

Schmid ‘C.)—The Carrier Pigeon, pp. 70. The Little 
Lamb, pp. 126. Best Inheritance, pp. 96. _ lilust. by J. 
G. Chapman. 18mo. (£. Danigan & Brother.) 

Sigourney (Mrs L. H.)—The Child's Book, }6mo. pp. 
141 (R. Carter & Brothers). 

Sprague (Charles).—Poetical and Prose Writings. New 
and revised edition. 12mo. pp. 205. (Boston: ‘Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields,) 

Taylor (C.)—Facts and Evidences on the Subjects and 
Mode of Christian Baptism. 13 engs. 12mo. pp. 236 (M. 
W. Dodd), 

The King of the Hurons. By the Author of the “ First 
of the Knickerbockers.” !6mo. pp. 319 (G. P. Patnam). 

The Ruby for 1850. Steel engs. I2mo. pp. 304. (Phila. : 
Carey & Hart.) 

The Twelve Stars of our Republic: our Nation's Gift- 
Book to her Young Citizens. Iilust. 8vo. pp.364 (Edw. 


Walker). 

The Crocus. A Fresh Fiower for the Holidays. Edited 
by Sarah J. Hale. lust. 12mo. pp. 277 (E. Dunigan & 
Brother). 


Ticknor (George) —flistory of Spanish Literature. In3 
vols.8vo. Vol. L. pp. 568 (Harper & Brothers). 

Thompson (J. P.)—Memoir of David Hale. 12mo. pp 520 
(J. Wiley). 

Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young Children. 
by J. Ahsolom and H. Weir. Edited by J. Cundall. 
16mo. (Lowell: Wm. G. Baker.) 

Weld (Rev. H. Hastings).—The Life of Christ, delineated 
in the Series of Events recorded in the New Testament. 
[lh ust. 8vo. pp. 232 (Phkila,; Hogan & ‘hompson). 

Willard (Emma).—Respiration, and its Effects ; more es- 
pecially in relation to Asiatic Cholera, and other sink- 
ing Diseases. 8vo. pp. 64 (Huntington & Savage). 

Wood (Wm. M., Surgeon, U.S.N )—Wauderiag Sketches 
of People and Things in South America, Polynesia, 
California, and other places, visited during a cruise on 
board of the U.S. ships Levant, Portsmouth, and Savan- 
nah. 12mo, pp. 3386. {Phila.: Carey & Hatt), 

Woodworth (F.C.) and Arthur (T. 8.) —AWheat Sheaf 
gathered from our own Fields. 18mo. pp. 288 (M. W. 
Dodd). 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


GABRIEL: 
A TALE OF WICHNOR WOOD. 


By Mary Howirr. 
One volume, J)8mo. with Illustrations. 


ZEsop’s Fables. 


IN PREPARATION. 


The Fables of sop. 


A NEW VERSION. 
Chiefly from Original Sources. 
BY TEE 
Rev. Tuomas James, A.M., 
With more than fifty choice engravings on wood by Orr 
and others, from designs by Juhu Tenpiel. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Pearl Street, New York. 


Miss Gould’s Poems. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published in a few days, 


“NEW POEMS.” 


By Miss H. F. GOULD. 
“ With the odor of joys that are 
In the light of bright moments age 
This fresh woven wreath on the altar I cast 
To Remembrance, to Hope, and to ‘Thee.” 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co., 
d22 4t Boston. 
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New Volume of Poetry. 


CAPRICES; 
A Volume of Original Poems. 
12m0.—50 cents. 


According to our estimate of the muses, the unknown 
author is a poet—one who has felt the true aflatus. In 
these brief and occasional productions of his muse, he has 
evinced the possession of a chaste imagination, the pic- 
tures of which are drawn with vigor and spirit. All the 
pieces are good without being of uniform merit; and, 
although we occasionally detect a false rhyme, and, per- 
adventure, some other faults, we are ready to venture 
some of these stanzas, side by side with some of the best 
of Longfellow’s, which they more resemble than those of 
any other poet.— Presbyterian. 


This work deserves more than a passing notice; for 
albeit a volume of poems by an anonymous author, itis 
very good—a rare thing for such a publication. The 
writer, whoever he is, bas a cultivated mind—strong reli- 
gious feeling, and very considerable poetic ability. *** 
There is also a compactness of thought and artistical 
skill displayed 7, the suthor, which is not generally 
found in a first effurt.— Evening Bulletin. 


We have looked it over with more than usual interest 
because we have found more in it than in most of the vo- 
lumes of respectable poetry which are laid on our table, 
more thought. more spirituality, and a deeper insight into 
nature.—WN. Y¥. Evening Post. 


This little volume is destined to take a bigh rank in 
American poetry. Graceful in diction, refined in thought, 
and delicate in rhythm, its contents combine. in rare ex- 
ceilence, those qualities which make up the real harmony 
of poetry. * . * * * 

hese extracts are enough to show the healthy feeling 
with which the whole work is pervaded ; as well as the 
general delicacy and simplicity of its style. We trast that 
the reception with which this effort will be met, will be 
such as to induce the author to develope still farther 
talents which are here so happily dis played.— Pennsylva- 
nian. 

We read in every page of this volume a sense of the 
world’s insufficiency, the soul's sighing after the spiritual 
life. Good heart and a sound t are in the lines 
headed “Things won are done, Joy's soul lies in the 
doing."— Literary World. 

Published by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

d15 3 285 Broadway. 


Important Work by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 


Will be published early in December, in an elegant 
octavo volume, 


THE MERCY SEAT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 





On December 1st, 


A WHEAT SHEAF 


GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
BY 
T. S. ARTHUR & F. C. WOODWORTH. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
APOSTOLIC BAPTISM, 


FACTS AND EVIDENCES ON THE SUBJECTS AND 
MODE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
By ©. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Caimet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” 
Illustrated with 13 Engravings. 


M. W. DODD, 


dl Brick Church Chapel. 





SECOND EDITION 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 
TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Just published by 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
nl? Burra.o. 


Just Pu 





blished. 





TODD’S INDEX RERUM. 
TODD’S STUDENTS’ MANUAL. 


By Rev. Joun Tonvp. 


d15 2t 


HISTORY OF A 


ZOOLOGICAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 


HELD IN SOUTHERN AFRICA IN 1847. 


By Present EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
16no. Illustrated with many Engravings. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG 


By JOHN H. BISBEO. 





MEN. 





ALSO NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING : 


GOULD’S ADAMS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
THE YOUNG MAN; or, Hints to tHe Youna Men or tue Unirep Sratts. 


BUTLER & BRIDGMAN, 


PuBLIsHERS AND BooKsELLeErs, 
Northampton, Mass. 








THE MOST POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE, ILLUS" 
TRATED, PRESENTATION, AND 


Juvenile Books of the Season. 
In Rich and Varied Styles of Binding! ! 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: containing the 
Female Characters of the Old and New Testaments, 
with 12 Stee! Plates, and an Illuminated Title-page. 

WATSON'S POETICAL QUOTATIONS,  Octavo. 
Containing 9 [llustrations on Steel—a fine and beautiful 
Edition. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. A New 
and beautiful Edition, with new Steel Plates, and an 
Illuminated ‘Title-page and Frontispiece. 

THE ROSEMARY ; a Gift for ali Seasons. With 8 iftus- 
trations on Steel 

BETHUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS, Containing 
a choice Selectivn from their Writings, &c., &c. 

MISS MAY’S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, to match 
Dr. Bethune's Volume ; with Biographical Notices, &c. 

SARTAIN’S GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART. In 4to. 
Eleven Lllastrations. 


a a LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITHS, and other 

oems. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES: with 
8 Steel Illustrations, and an Ulaminated Title-page. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE. By Mrs. Tathill, 11 lust. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS and 
Prophets. With 8 Illustrations on Steel. 

GEMs OF SACRED POETRY. Six Steel Illustrations, 
and 26 Illuminated Pages. 

WATSON’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
tions. A New Edition, [2mo. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. By Mrs. Tathill. 12mo 
with Frontispiece. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE IVY WREATH. By Mrs. Hughes. With 5 Ilas- 
trations on Steel, and an Illuminated Frontispiece. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. By Mrs. Hughes. With nu- 
merous Plates. 

LIFE OF GENERAL TOM THUMB: his Visits to Lon- 
don, Paris, &c. Eight beautiful Lilustrations. 

AUNT MARY'S TALES. A New Series. Colored 


Plates. 
A Visit TO THE MENAGERIE, by a Father and his 
Children. With numerous Ilastrations. 


THE BOY'S AND GIRL’S MISCELLANY. With Fifty 
to Sixty Plates. 


Plates. 
THE JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Illustrated. 


THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
Sveate. Eight Volumes—Eight Plates each—Sold se- 
parately, 


tion of the Trade and Public to the above 


allof a high moral character. Standard as rds 
and beautiful in their execution. mies ee 


Orders for them or for any of the Annuals, Ilus- 
promptly executed at the lowest prices, by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PUBLISHERS AND BooKsELLERs, 
d8tf N.W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut st., Phila. 





‘PUBLICATIONS OF 
E. D- TRUMAN, 


CINCINNATI, 
1, MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two 
volumes in one, large clear type, 500 pages Royal 
octavo, sheep, marbled edges. Price $1 75. 





THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS. Colored 
' 


{79 The Publishers desire to call the particular atten- 
S; they are ; 


trated, or Juvenile production of the Season, will be | 


This new edition of Mr. Macaulay’s admirable work 
combines every feature of excellence to be found in the 
other American editions. Its large, distinct type, and the 
beauty of the impression, render it equal, in point of read- 
ability—to any ; while the durable library binding, and the 
compact form in which it is issued, make it superior. In 
a work of such magnitude—running to many volumes be 
fore completion—the condensed style of publication is pre- 
ferable, being far more convenient for reference, while the 
multiplication of volumes is objectionable to the buokse!- 
ler and often to the purchaser. This edition obviates al! 
objections as to balk and inferior binding—and is at the 
same time as readable as the larger forms. 


2. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
United States; or, A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments, 
with the relatiops betweenthem. By E. D. Mansfield, 
neq. A new ®nd revised edition, with the latest 
authorities. IL vol. Mmo., half bound, cloth sides. 
Price 50 cents. 

This practical manual of political science having been 
long in the front rank of text-books adapted to the use of 
the higher classes in schools, and having passed through 
fifteen editions, is now issued with additions and correc- 
tions, bringing the work down to the year 1849. [ts value 
is thus much enhanced as a modern and reliable work, 
while the price has been materially reduced. 


3. SMITH'’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; or, English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
Smith. 12mo. haifroan. Price 34 cta. 


4. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vol. 1. A Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes for the use of Churches, 
Choirs, and Singing Schools. Price 88 cents. 


5. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vou. IL—A new anid 
enlarged Edition, with substantial Improvements. 
Price 88 cts. 


6. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Patent Notes.—A Collec 
tion of Church Music, designed for Use in the South 
and West, where Square Notes are much used. 
Price 67 cts. 


MASON’S JUVENILE HARP.—A new and beautiful 
Collection, adapted to Juvenile Singing Schools, 


Common and Sunday Schools, and Family Circles. 
Price 50 cts, 


8. LOVELL’S YOUNG SPEAKER. 12mo. sheep, mar- 
‘bled edges. Price 63 cts. 


9. OLMSTED'’S RUDIMENTS. 18mo. half bound, 
cloth sides. Price 63 cts. 


10. NEW TESTAMENT. 


ad 





12mo. sheep, la type, 
marbled edges. Price 56 cts. a 

11. CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 32mo. sheep. Price 20 cts. 
12. a VIRGINIA. 16mo. square, muslin. 


Price 38 cts. 

, 13. HALE’S UNITED STATES. New and Revised 

| Edition. Price 40 cts. 

| 14. PICTURE READER, for Children. 16mo. square, 

' illustrated. Price 10 cts. . 

15. ASSORTED TOY BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, new 
and beautifal Cuts. 013 4tiem 
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NEW ENGLISH GIFT-BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED, 


THE COURT THEATRE AND ROYAL DRAMATIC RECORD. 


BEING A COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS AT THE ENGLISH COURT, 


From the Time of Henry VIII. down to the Termination of the Series of Entertainments before her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the Court at Windsor Castle. With Llustrations on Steel by the Findens. 
One volume folio, beautifully bound in Morocco. Price $10 00. 


THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


From the Holy Scriptures. Richly and appropriately embellished with brilliant colored Borders, selected from 
some of the finest Iluminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, the Soane 
Museum, &c¢ ; comprising fac simile Specimens from the Hours of Anne of Brittany, the celebrated Missal [lu- 
minated by Hemling, the Hours by Lucas Von Leyden, a rich MS. illuminated for King Henry VII.. &c.; also 
highly-finished Miniatures, after designs by eminent Artists, In deeply-embossed leather covers of original design. 
The Iluminations composed and executed by HENRY NOEL UUMPHREYS. Square fep. 8vo. uniform in 
size with the * Parables of Our Lord.” Price $6. 

lll. 


THE KEEPSAKE, 


Edited by the late Countess of BLesstneron. With splendid Embellishments by eminent Artists, Engraved under 
the Superintendence of Mr. Cuarces Hearn, and Contributions by distinguished and fashionable 
Writers. Royal évo, Handsomely bound. 


Iv. 
' THE FORM OF SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY, 
From the Book of Common-Prayer. Hluminated in the Missal Style, by Owen Jonus. Square 18mo. 
HOLIDAY LIST OF BOOKS for 1850. 
NOW READY, D. APPLETON & CO’S CATALOGUE OF 


Elegant Books, adapted for Christmas and New Year's Presents. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, ETC., 


Including many Works of sterling Value, for Sale at the lowest prices, at 200 Broadway, New York. 
D. A. & CO. WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK. 
THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. W. INGRAHAM KIP, D.D., Author of “The Double Witness of the Church,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo. 
D. A. & Co. publish by the same Author, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME. 


One Volume 12mo. 











THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


rw 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of I en making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all Seasons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PusLisners AND BooKsELLers, 


n24 tf S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PatmLapELPnia. 


e NEW AND CURIOUS. 
UTTA PERCHA BREAD AND FRUIT TRAYS, 
“ CARD PLATES, TRAYS, and BASKETS, 
“  JINKSTANDS, PEN TRAYS, 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and “ MEDALS OF GENS. TAYLOR & SCOTTY. 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- “ PICTURE FRAMES, WHIPS, &c. 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches.) with a large variety of GUTTA PERCHA and INDIA 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the | RUBBER TOYS, of beautiful design and workmanship, 
years pon enn eg “scieet oumatiies in | his efforts suitable for Holiday presents. Forsale by the 
to give satisfaction to all Fore Latte their HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
020 3a " Cor. John st., New York. | 15 3t 181 Broadway. 














——————— a 


Presentation Books. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A Magnificently Illustrated Edition of 
IRISH MELODIES. 


By THOMAS MOORE, Ese. 

With Notes and Autobiographical Prefaces. 
Illustrated with Beautiful Steel Plates. 
Engraved under the immediate Superintendence of Mr. 
Epwarp Finxpen. 

In one large imperial 4to. volume of 174 pages, handsomely 
vound in extra cloth, with giltedges. Beautifully 
Printed on Superior Paper. 

LIST OF PLATES. 

Painted by Engraved by 
Nora Creina, . ‘ . . W.P. Frith, E. Finden. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems 


she Wore, W. Fisher, W. H. Mote. 


R. T. Bott, E. Finden. 
A. Derby, — E. Finden. 
W.P. Frith, W. Holl. 

EK. Hawkes, W. Holl. 
W. Room, W.Edwards 
W.P. Frith, E. Finden. 
F. Wood, E. Finden. 

. F. Crowley, W.Edwards 
The care which has been exercised in every portion of 
this volume, both as to its mechanical and artistical execu- 
tion, renders itin all respects well worthy of the “ Irish 
Melodies.”’ In illustrations, type, printing, paper, and bind- 
ing , it is equal to anything that has as yet appeared in this 
country ; and as a work whose attraction is not confined 
to a single season, it should command the attention of the 
public. 


Eveleen, P ‘ 
Love's Young Dream, 
Lesbia, . ‘ , 
Kathleen aud St. Kevin, 
The Hamlet's Pride. 
Laughing Eyes, 

The Mountain Sprite, 
The Desmond's Love, 


lished in this country. Ali the above are truly magnifi- 
cent illustrations, engraved in the highest style of art. 
Some of the faces come up to our conception of a truly 
beautiful woman. This volume is of large size, and con- 
tains, we believe, the whole of the exquisite “ frish Melo- 
dies.” The paper is of the finest quality, and the print 
excellent. As a present for Christmas time, we have 
seen none thatis at all equal to the present volume.— 
Philadelphia Sat. Post. 





ALSO NOW READY. 
Sixth and Improved Edition. 
NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
EXPEDITION TO THE 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., Com. of the Expedition. 

With two Maps and 28 Pilates. In one large and hand- 
some octavo volume, of over 500 beautifully printed 
pages, bound in neat extra cloth. 

This book, so long and anxiously expected, fully sustains 
the hopes of the most sanguine and fastidious. It is truly 
a magnificent work. The type, paper, binding, style, and 
execution, are all of the best and highest character, as are 
also the maps and engravings. It will do more to elevate 
the character of our national literature than any work that 
has appeared for years. The intrinsic interest of the sub- 
ject will give it popularity and immortality at once. It 
must be read to be appreciated ; and it will be read exten- 


sively, and valued, beth in this and other countries.— 
Lady s Book, Aug , 1849. 





L. & B. also publish the following works suitable 
for Christmas and New Year's Gifts ; 
STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
land, Complete, J2 vols. in 6, crown 8vo. New and 
handsome edition, neatly bound in c.imson extra cloth 

or half morocco. P 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 8th edition, 1 vol. 18mo. 

extra cloth gilt, with colored plates. 

CAMPBELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 
vol, demy 8vo. extra cloth, with a Portrait. 

DON QUIXOTE. Handsome Ulustrated edition, with 
numerous Woodcuts, in two well printed volumes, er. 
&vo. crimson extra cloth, or half morocco. , 

PICCIOLA. Illustrated edition, | vol. roy. 12mo. crimson 
extra cloth. 

ROGERS’S POEMS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with beautiful 
plates, cloth ex'ra. 

Also—A Series of handsome Illustrated Juveniles, in 
roy. 18mo. crimson extra cloth—viz; Boy's Treasury of 
Sports; Readings from Scott; Philosophy in Sport; End- 
less Amusement; Strickland’s ‘ales from History ; and 
Howitt’s Children’s Year. ; 





Also will be published in a few days, 
KENNEDY'S MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT. New and Cheaper Edition. In two large roy. 


: rge 
12mo. vols. with a Portrait and Fac-simile Le rom 
John Quincy Adams. one 





Now Ready. 

SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. New 
Enlarged Edition, with American Notes anda Glossary. 
In one roy. 12mo. vol. of 540 pages. 

MACKAY’S WESTERN ORLD.—Travels in the 

d22 tf 





U. States. 2 vols. roy. 12mo. extra cloth. 


Probably the most beautiful illustrated work ever pub-- 


nner: wen mae 
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A MEXICAN HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


we 


J. WILEY, 161 | Broadway, will publish this Week, 
THE OTHER SIDE; 


Or NOTES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE WAR BETWEEN MEXICO & THE UNITED STA TES—writien in Mexico, 
Translated from the Spanish, and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT C. RAMSAY, Colonel of the Eleventh United States 
Infantry during the War with Mexico. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS, AND FOURTEEN PLANS OF BATTLES, &c., &c. 


The following extract from the Introduction shows the origin of the Book, and the Names of the Authors (fifteen in number) are appended to the volume. 
*“ Atthe close of the last year some friends met in Queretaro for the purpose of organizing a select association—conversation fell freqaentiy upon the misfortunes of tho 
country, we regretied the common evil, we discoursed according to oar peculiarities and opinions upon its origin, and we differed in the relation of the battles in which some of 
us had participated. Secrets were alluded toin which we found others initiated without the injunction of silence upon them. Some of these were mentioned, and authenticnted 
by those who told them. Important documeats also were produced which they happened, from peculiar circumstances, to possess. a 
occurred to us to arrange our recollections, and to join together in the undertakiag of this work. . “ We all assisted in collecting the official papers, and the still 
larger quantity of particular facts. “ To be more assured of the truth and of the fairness of our writings, we desired to distribute the labor in such a manner that 
the witnesses to particular facts shouid give their notes, and with them and other data, another person should reduce the substance to proper form,"' &c., &c. 


One thick volume, 12mo. full cloth, $1 50. 


}. W. R e published recently 


DAVID HALE’S MEMOIRS. | 


























“ ‘The thought naturally 





STANTON’S REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS SKETCHES OF THE 


dines Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Late Editor of the Journal of Commerce. | by HENRY B. STANTON 


V. EPH P. THOMPSON. 
ye. A ~ In one vol. 12mo. $1. 


; . | 
PASTOR. OF THR BPOADWAS SASTARACEE. | It gives a succinct view of all the great general reforms effected od net since 
; it of Im 9 the French Revolution, iilastrating phases of events and incidents in the lives of persons 
Illustrated with a Portrait of Mr. Hate. In 12mo. cloth, $1 25. | §S watchs Khveety tae Sone thks jenna,” — Meme Journal. 


~“"nW“_“MV6~“_—rwrnrreaes><s?maesrrY 


« Every line of his Writings, as well as every feature of his face, of which a good 
likeness is prefixed to this volume, betrays his lineage. His biog traphy is weil told by 
the Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, with which his name is identified.“"— Tribune. 


Or 


vaeeh deOECR DT Os —_ 
OF THE A Library of the best Authors, 
River of the Water of Life. 


12mo. cloth. 


“ His fresh, vivid, earnest style, simple, yet picturesque, must attract every reader.” 
— Home Ji. 


Iv. 
KNIGHT’S HALF HOURS. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
In 4 volumes. 12mo. half bound, $4. 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE 


ON SATURDAY, DecemsBer 22p, 
Will be Published in one volume 16mo., 
A VOLUME OF POEMS BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, ENTITLED 


SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE” 


Containing many New Pieces never before Published. 











THE 


“THE 


PRICES.—Boanrps, 


$ 75 
os Crorug, 88 
“ CLora GILT, 1 25 


CLOTH GILT, EXTRA, : 1 50 
0p” Orders from the Trade at a distance will be supplied on or before the 20th instant. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


PUBLISHERS, *nosTON . 


THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 


POPULAR PRENCH AUTHORS 


FOR SALE 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, Mt Broadway, N. Y. 


d152t 








Abailard Boileau Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) Kohlrausch Mignet Rabion Shakspeare 
Abrantés Boiste Courier Gabourd Lebrun Moliére Racine le 
Aimé- Martin Bonnechose Cousin Galibert Lafontaine Massillon Regnault Stél (Mme. de) 
Alfiéri Boniface Dante Galland Las Casas Milton Renauit - Salvandy (de) 
Allonville Bossuet De Foe Galiais Lavaliée Montaigne Reybaud Segur 
Ancelot Bossut Delavigne Gaultier Lesage Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Arago Bourdaloue Delille Genlis Lurine Moore (T. Rabelais Sonnet 
Arioste Bourdon Daru Goldsmith La Harpe Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Aristophane Bourrienne De la Béche Girauldiére Lamartine Maiherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
Amould Boyer Démosthéne Grandville La Brayére Musset ogron Tastu (Mme.) 
Aubigné Brillat-Savarin Depping Guérin Lamennais Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) Thierry 
Augustin Briseux Désaugiers Girardin (Mme. de) Lamotte Mennechet Raymond hiers 
Bacon Buffier Descartes Goethe La Rochefaucauld Meissaset Michelot Retz Thucydide 
Balzac Buffon Destouits Giraudet Leroux de Lincy Meadow Robertson Tibbins 
Barante Burns Dulaure Guizot Locke et —_ Nodier Rollin Valentin 
Barbaroux Burette Dumas Gombault (Mlle.) pnd de Vega Norvins (de) Ronna Vernet (H.) 
Barbaud Byron De la Fosse Girard Noel et Chapsal Saint Hilaire Veuillot 
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Christmas — Presents. 


A. HART, 
LATE CAREY & HART, 


HAS JUST READY THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: 


I. 
MRS. OSGOOD’S POEMS. 
WITH SUPERB ENGRVINGS, 
FROM DESIGNS BY 


HUNTINGTON, ROSSITER, DARLEY, erc. 


Elegantly bound, scarlet gilt edge, $5; ‘Turkey morocco 
extra, $7 00. 


Il. 
THE 


DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 
Book for 1850. 
WITH TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, 
FROM DESIGNS BY 
LEUTZE, MEADOWS, FINDEN, erc., ere. 
Quarto size, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, $3 50. 


ll. 

THE RUBY FOR 1850. 
WITH ELEVEN FINE STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
From Designs by 
SULLY, PARRIS, CHENEY, INMAN, erc. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, extra gilt, $2. 


Iv 


THE POETS 


AND 
POETRY OF AMERICA. 
Tenth Edition, Altered and Revised. 
BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 
With fine Steel Engravings. 


Tn one vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, $3; cl., extra gilt edges, $3 50. 
Turkey morocco, super extra, $5 00. 


BRYANT’S POEMS. 
Eleganily Illustrated 


WITH TWENTY ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. 
FROM DESIGNS 


By E. LEUTZE. 


VI 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S 
POEMS. 


WITH FOURTEEN SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
BY HUMPHREYS, CHENEY, CUSHMAN. ETC., 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
DARLEY. 


vil. 


THE FAIRY RING. 


WITH TWELVE BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
a22tf Elegantly Bound and Richly Gilt. 





| out the country, and form the most acceptable literary Gifts that can be made. 


~ aan 


DR. JOHNSON, ILLUSTRATED. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just Published, a beautifully illustrated edition, 


In Octavo, of 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 


A TALE. 


THE VISION OF THEODORE, AND THE FOUNTAINS, 


A Fairy Tale. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


With Remarks on the Writings and Character of Dr. Johnson. 


Embellished with Illustrations and Engravings in Tint, and superb Illuminations in Colors, from 
Original Designs, by Devereux. 


eee 


Also, in the same slyle, Octavo, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


DELINEATED IN 


A SERIES GF EVENTS RECORDED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
Rector of St. James’s Church, Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 


Embellished with Engravings in Tint, and superb Illuminations in Colors, from Original Designs, 
by Devereux. 


This work is peculiaily suitable for Christmas Presentation. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


“ Among the most beautiful Books that have been laid on our tuble, are the Life of Christ, by the Rev. H. Hast- 
ings Weld, and a new edition of Dr. Johnson's Rasselas. ‘These works are published in the most finished and ap- 
Sage manner, conforming in style to Paul and Virginia, and The Vicar of Wakefield, issued by the same publishers, 

e cannot speak too ~ a et the typographical execution of the volumes before us, or the magnificent binding in 
which they are inclosed. th are superb, and reflect credit on the publishers and artists who have invested with 
new charms two volumes which deservedly merit a piace in every Library."—Graham’s Monthly Magazine for 
December, 


“ Of Rasselas, we believe this to be the only edition worthy of the fame of the work, that has yet appeared in this 
country. Itisim ible to find it for the same price in a form so beautiful. How much better is an illustrated 
standard work of genius for a gift than the flimsy annual oncein vogue.”— Home Journal, December, 1849. 


“ The Life of Christ, by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. With Illuminations.—The object of the author is to present 
a series of the incidents and events in the Life of Christ according to the order of their occurrence, as settled by ap- 
proved harmonists, and so to expatiate on them as to bring out their preguant Jessons of instruction. An interesting 
and continuous history is thius presented in a lucid and chaste style. {t will be acceptable to all those who are never 
wearied with the repetition of what Christ was, what he twugit, and what he did.”— Philadelphia Presbyterian, 
December 1. 


“ Rasselas, with Iliustrations.—This is trvly one of the Gems of the Season. The Rasselas of Johnson, as an ex- 
hibition of the mental vigor and classic taste of the great moralist, needs not formal introduction to the reading 
world. The decorations of the volume are in keeping with the sparkling thoughts which abound in its pages, and 
which are preserved in language so beautiful and terse.’’— Prisbyterian. ? 





~ 


HOGAN & THOMPSON also Publish their fine Edition of 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


By SAINT PIERRE. 
With the fine Engravings in Tint and colored Illuminations, from designs by Devereux. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 


Same Style. 
These beautiful volumes have excited general admiration. 


All the above beautiful Standard Works are for sale by the Booksellers in New York and through- 
d22 2t 
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AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK 
SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS. 


SOO On een 


A STANDARD CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOK, 


RECOMMENDED FOR GENERAL USE 


@ BY THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, AND THE RIGHT 
his : REV. BISHOPS 
Who co the Seventh Provincial Council, held in Baltimore, ‘ — i 
COMPREHENSIVE, and ACCURATE CATHOLIC. PRAYER-BOOK nea publiehen ‘en the Unieed! he i 











Every Catholic Family ought to have at least One Copy of this Book in their House, as it em- 
bij. braces every varic’y of Exercises for Family Devotions and the Service of the Church. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, ina beautiful 18mo. volume, of 787 pages. 
Stee! Engravings, Illuminated Title, &c. 


ST. VINCENT’S MANUAL; 


Containing a SELECTION OF PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES originally prepared for the use of 
the SISTERS OF CHARITY in the United States, with the approbation of the Superiors. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND ADAPTED TO GENERAL USE. 

Thave examined St. Vincent's Manual with som attention, and find it not only more comprehensive than any 
Prayer-Book now in use, but also better adapted to the wants of the Catholic community at large, to whom [ take 
great pleasure in recommending it. TRICHARD PIUS, Bp. of Nashville. 
St. Vincent's Manual is an Eacyclopedia of Devotional Exercises, more complete, we think, than any Prayer- 
Book, in any language. TJOHUN BAPTIST, Bp. of Cincinnati. 

I fully concur with the Most Rev. Archbishop, and other Pretates above mentioned, in approving and recommend- 
ing St. Vincent's Manual. TIGNATIUS ALOYSIUS REYNOLDS, Bp. of Charleston, 

Charleston, June 15, 1848. 


We concur in the foregoing approbations, and recommend the Work in our respective Dioceses : 





Tilustrated with Splendid 





t MICHAEL, Bishop of Mobile. 

t ANTHONY, Bishop of New Orleans. 

t MATHIAS, Bishop of Dubuque. 

{JOHN JOSEPH, Bishop of Natchez. 

tT RICHARD VINCENT, Bishop of Richmond. 

tT PETER PAUL, Bishop of Zela and Admr. of Detroit. 


tJOHN, Bishop of New York. 

t JOHN, Bishop of Albany. 

tTJOHN MARTIN, Bishop of Milwaukie. 

t MARTIN JOHN, Bishop Coadjutor of Louisville. 
t JOHN, Bishop of Baffalo, 

| AMEDEUS, Bishop of Cleveland, 


t ANDREW, Bishop of Little Rock. 
TJOHN MARY, Bishop of Galveston. 


It is printed from new type, on good paper, and is sold at the following very low rates, viz :-— 


[JAMES OLIVER, Bishop of Chicago. 





Neatly bound in sheep ° 75 | The same, elegantly bound in Turkey, sup. extra 
The same, black roan e ‘ . 8100 Antique style ° ° ‘ ° - 450 
“ * roan, marble edges . 125; “ “ bound in rich velvet, stamped, paper 
“ * roan, gilt edges 1 50 cuses . ; e ° ° . - 500 
“ “ arabesque, gilt edges 3 200; “ . - ” ” “ velvetclasps 6 00 
“ “ jmitation Turkey, gilt edges - 200; “ “ bevel boards, inlaid with velvet, and an 
Another edition, elegantly printed, on fine paper, elegant gilt crosson side, &c.  . . 750 
with Marginal Lines round each page. Elegantly ss “ Antique style, ornamental edges - 750 
bound in Turkey morocco, super extra, fine e “ elegantly bound in velvet extra, with 
plates, &c.  . 4 ° ‘ . é é - 2530 clasps, &c., fine morocco cases . . 10 00 
The same, Turkey, sup. ex. illuminated onthesides 3 00 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“ Without exception this is by far the best Catholic Prayer-Book in our language. It was originally prepared for 
the use of the Sisters of Charity; and in adapting ic for general use, such additions as the Way of the Cross, the 
prayers of Bona Mors, Meditations for every day in the month, the Scapular, Living Rosary, Month of Mary, &c. 
give it that standard value that will make this the most popular of all vur excellent prayer-books.”"— Pitts. Cath. - 

“The work is neatly executed ; and for intrinsic merit, as a manual and collection of devotions, we would give it 
the preference over any other that we know in English. Our reasons are, its greater variety of exercises, an espe- 
cially its large number of litanies.".— Freeman's Journal. 

“The excellence of this prayer-book consists in the accuracy which characterizes its various parts, and in the nu- 
merous prayers and instructions which have been introduced into it. It contains full explanations of all the princi- 

1 observances of Catholic piety, and of several devotions which have never been published in any other English 
prayer-book, for instance, the Monru of Mary, the Living Rosary, the ARCHCONFRATERNITY FOR THE ConvER- 
Sion OF Sinners, Ruve or Lire ror a Prous Curistian, &c. The Prayers before and after Communion and Con- 
fession are very copious, and the Litanies are numerous. One of the most useful additions to the work is the Burial 
Service in Latin and English for children and sdulits, which will enable those who assist at that ceremony to follow 
the officiating clergyman. The Psalms and other devotions for the evening service of the charch, are arranged to suit 
the different festivals that occur during the year. In short, this Manual may truly be said to be the most compre- 
hensive book of the kind that has ever been issued from the press in this country. It is very handsomely executed 
ané is embellished with several fine Engravings. Letall purchase this book, whe wish to be provided with a com. 
plete manual of Catholic piety.”— U. 8. C. Magazine. 

“Mr. Murphy, of Buitimore, has just issued a new Catholic Prayer-Book, which we pronounce without fear of con- 
tradiction to be the best which has yet come within our knowledge. It is beautifully got up—prinied with new 
type, on excellent paper—illustrated with several fine engravings, and illuminated title—presentation plates, é&c., and 
can be had in any kind of binding.”"— Truth Teller. ¥ 

* In point of accuracy and comprehensiveness, this book surpasses all the Manuals of Devotion that have been 
hitherto published for the benefit of the Catholic community, and may, therefore, be relied on as a sure guide in all 
matters pertaining to the exercises of piety which are practised among Catholics. 1t contains a great variety of De- 
votions, with appropriate and useful instractions that have never before been published in any one Prayer-Buok in 
the English language. The publisher has placed the Catholics of the United States under an obligation in issuing 
this truly elegant and useful volume, which, it is to be hoped, they will repay by a liberal patronage for their mutual 
benefit.”"— Baltimore Sun. + i Pn Se ao ; 

The Publishers beg to call the attention of the Trade to the foregoing, and respectfully solicit Orders fi 5 
any other Catholic Work published in the United States, all of which they are valpentl to supply at ay athe 
prices, and on the most liberal terms. 

iy Catalogues will be sent on application, post-paid. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Pustusuers, 











ais tf 178 Market street, Baltimore. 
Letiers to a Sisler. THE LIVES 
on oF 
Will be published in a few weeks— J A M E S M A D I S O N 
AND 


LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


DR WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 
312 pages, 12mo. 


A liberal discount made to the trade. Orders should be 
to the publishers. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 


JAMES MONROE, 


FOURTH AND FIFTH PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 
By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS. 





LD. 





[Dec. 292, 
Browning’s Poems. Si 


The Complete Poetical Works 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


IN TWO voLUMES 16mo. 
Oniform with Mozxon’s English Edition. 


Price $2. 
Just Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDs, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 
“ There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Reside the singer: and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakspeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Thereforg on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse” 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. 

“Tous he appears to have a wider range and greater 
freedom of movement than any other of the younger Eng- 
lish Poets. 

“ Many English dramas have been written within a few 
years, the authors of which have established their claim 
to the title of poet. But itis only in Mr. Browning that we 
find enough of freshness, vigor, grasp, and of that clear in- 
sight and conception which enable the artist to construct 
characters from within, and so to make them real things, 
and not images, as to warrant our granting the honor due 
w the Dramatist.”’ 











James Russet Lowe tt. 


“Next to Tennyson, we know of hardly another Eng- 
lish poet of the day whocan be compared with Browning. 
The grandest pieces in the volumes are ‘Pippa lasses’ 
and‘ A Blotin the ’Scutcheon.’ The latter, in the opinion 
of Charles Dickens, is the finest poem of the century. 
Oncé read, it mast haunt the imagination for ever ; for its 
power strikes deep into the very substance and core of the 
soul.” 

Epwin P. Wuitrrte. 





Dr. Spring's New Work. 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
$1 50, 
MEMOIRS OF ASHBEL GREEN, D.D. By Dr. Jones 
8vo. $2. 
OPIE ON LYING. New edition, 18mo. 40 cts. 
THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE PASCAL. 
A new Translation; with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McCrie. 12mo. $1. 
CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 34 edition. 
with Portrait, $1 50. 
THE ISRAEL OF GOD. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1 50. 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng. $1 59. 
McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS 8vo. $2. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS. Enlarged, portrait, $3. 
-—— SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 
WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
75 cents. 
CAPRICES : a Volume of Poems. 12mo, 50 cts. 
COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Royal 8vo. $3. 
YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. By Philip. 75 
cents. 
H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTION. Large type, 50 cts. 


Iilustrated. 


RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 
75 cents, 
THE BOY’S BOOK AND GIRL’S BOOK. 18mo. 40 
cis. each. 
Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
n24tf 285 Broadway. 





Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


7a E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
by the best French Teachers and is ex- 


recomme! 
tremely popular in France, having through a great 
many editions in a very short 


He woald also avine their attention to Oram's —- 
in thme ‘our parts, W rapid! n 
nn rely By me Ta ye Lf er 
w ve ;u va 

Schools. ‘ HENRY LONGSTRETH, 





GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
nl7 


Burra.o. 164 Main street, Burrato, N. Y. 


nl7 


Schoo] Book Depository, 347 Market stree 
my/!2 tf ‘ PHiLaDELrals 
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SPLENDID NEW ENGLISH ANNUAL FOR 1850. 


V—eee eee 


BEAUTIES 


OF THE 


COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


With 14 superb Portraits, engraved by the best Artists. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY HAYTER. 
Quarto. Richly bound cloth, full gilt, ornamented sides. 


THE SAME, 


With the Portraits colored in the most exquisite inner, with miniature like softness, and superbly bound in | 


morocco, full gilt. | 
CH" Orders from the Trade solicited. | 


BANGS, PLATT & (Co, 


AGENTS FOR THE PUBLISHERS. 





| 
} 
} 
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Also just received the following New Works: 


JTURRETINO, INSTITUTIO THEOLOGIA ECLECTIC: Authors Francisco Turretino in Ecclesia et Academia 
Gevenensi Pastore et 8. 8. Theologie Professore. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth extra. 


SLEEMAN'’S RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
Portrait and colored plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 


KNIGHT'S STANDARD PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE. [Illastrated by upwards of 1100 Engravings on wood. 7 
vols. imperial 8vo. 


PRINCE ADALBERT’S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE AND IN BRAZIL. With Maps and Plates. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES. 


Complete sets of the Standard Antiquarian, Classical, and Scientific Libraries. 
Just Received. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—(New Series.) 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Thirty Stee! Portraits 
ist vol. To be Complete in 8, issued monthly. 


ALSO OF THE 
STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. 
SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 1 vol. 


LSO Recent New Issues—Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols. Plato’s Works, translated by Cary, 2 vols. Thucydides, 
translated by Dale, 2 vols. Hunboldt’s Cosmos, 2 vols. Roger of Wendover’s Fiowers of History, 2 vols. Chess 


Piayers’ Companion, | vol. A 
BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
n24tf 204 Broapway, N.Y. 


Hase’s History of the Christian Chareh. 


Splendidly illuminated 
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THE SUBSCRIBER HAS IN PREPARATION AND WILL PUBLISH AT AN EARLY DAY, 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By CHARLES HASE, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, AND WITH AN .APPENDIX, 


By CHARLES E. BLUMENTHAL, A.M., 
Professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickinson College ; and 
REV. C. P. WING, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Pa. 


In One Volume. 
HENRY PERKINS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
December 12, 1849. d15 3t 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 3 








BOSTON, October %, 1849. if 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 5 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait 
of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; 
Library style, marbled edges, $12. 


THE WORKS 
OF 


BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Published under the Auspices and Immediate 
Superintendence of the 


Right Rev. Bishop Reynolds, 


THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


\ [LO has at great expense caused the Writings of his 

[llustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 
This has been done with great care and labor, and the en- 
tire matter is comprised in five large octavo volumes. 

The subjects of these volumes present attractions, not 
only to the Inquirer afterReligious ‘T'ruth, but to the States- 
man and to the Lawyer they present much that is worthy 
of their study, as well for the subject matter, as for the 
style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language 
which he used to embody the analytical deductions made 
by hisgigintic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of 
Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 
Members of the Legal Profession. 

The Publishers feel assured, from the lively interest 
evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 
others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 
the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement 
of publication will be received with great pleasure ; and 
they indulge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 
the Writings of one of the Fathers of the American 
Church ; and in relieving from an embarrassing respon- 
sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through w hose labors 
and Agency these works are now presented to the pubiic. 


{> Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 
ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 
cited. 

For Sale by Booksellers generally in the principal 


Cities. 
J. MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 


178 Market street, Baltimore. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Christianity and the Church. 


BY THE 
REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., 
Author of “ Alethia,” “St. Ignatius and his First 
Companions,” “ Zenosius,’ “Father Roland,’ 
etc., ete. 


The object of this work {is to trace Christianity and the 
Churech—one and the same—from the beginning of the 
world; to give a brief outline of the history of religion, as 
it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 
our first parents, and spread with the human race, gradu- 
ally developing and becoming more bright until the “ rising 
of the Orient from on high,” imparted to it full extension 
and splendor. In confirmation of its teachings and pre- 
cepts, the author hus brought together the testimonials of 
many of the most distinguished and learned writers, as 
well infidel! as Christian; such as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c., &e.,&c The 
design of this work is a truly luniinous one; andis calcu- 
lated to fill up a void in our English Catholic literature. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 624 cts. 
THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 
A . 
St. Ignatius. 

Translated from the Authorized Latin, with Ex- 
tracts from the Literal Version and Notes of the 
Rev. Farner Roruaan, Father General of the 
Company of Jesus. 

By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 
To which is Prefixed a PREFACE, by the Right Rev. 
Nicuotas Wiseman, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Liguori’s Preparation for Death ; 


Or Considerations on the Eternal Maxims. 
Useful for all as a Book of Meditations, ete. 
By Sr. ALPHONSUS M. LIGUORI, 
Bi f St. Agatha of the Go and Founder 
=? Congregetien of the Most Hsin Redeemer. dena 


Translated from the Italian, by a Catholic Clergyman. 
JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
nl7 tf 178 Market street, Baltimore 
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GEORGE §. APPLETON’S 


ELEGANT JUVENILES FOR 1850. 





I. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS, 


Illustrated with over 300 engravings. 1 vol. oblong 4to. 
Price, 18} cts.; cloth-limp, 25 cts. 


This volume will delight all the admirers of Mother 


gather fresh laurels from this elegant edition. 
Il. 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DE- 
SCRIBED ; 


With Anecdotes and Iilustrations. By the Author of 
“ Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line.” Tlustrated with 
Nineteen Iilustrations, and a Map. 1 vol. l6mo. Price 
75 cents; cloth, gilt edges 87 cts. 

“Perhaps no modern writer has done more good than 
the author of the above. Her works may be found on 
every family table.” 


Ii. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, 


Intended for the amusement and instruction of young peo- 
ple. Llustrated with Sixteen elegant Plates. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. Price 50 cents; or in 4 new style Li- 
luminated, 62 cts. 

“This is a companion volume to the ‘ Book of Animals, 
and js written in the same style. Pleasure and profit are 
endeavored to be conveyed to the young mind, so that 
the impressions made may be of a lasting and beneficial 
character.” 


IV. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, IN 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


By the Author of “ Little Annie’s First Book.” Prettily 
Illustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. square 16mo. Price 
31 cents; cloth 374; cloth gilt 50 cts. 

“ The reader of ‘ Little Annie's First Book’ will find the 
Second Book a little in advance of the First, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with the approbation of parents in 
search of Books for children, from five to nine years of 
age.” 

Vv. 


THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 


A Book for Young People. Illustrated with Twenty- 
three Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 59 cents; cloth 
gilt, 62 cents. (A New Edition.) 


VI. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Intended for the Entertainment and Instruction of Young 
People. By R. Biley. [llustrated with Twelve De- 
signs of Animals. 1 vol. square l6mo, Bound in fancy 
style, 62 cts. 

Vil. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR EASY 
READING LESSONS. 


In which it is attempted to bring Scriptural principles into 
daily practice. With Hints for Nursery Discip ine. By 
the Author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” “ Bible 
Scenes,” &c. 1 vol. square 18mo. Price 38 cents haif 
bound ; 50 cents cloth plain, and 62 cts. gilt edges. (A 
New Edition.) 

Vill. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE; 

A Series of Tales by Miss Sinclair. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Pretsily Iustrated by Croome. 1 vol. 
16mo. Sound in fancy covers 73 cents; the same gilt 
edges, 87 cts. 

1X. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES, 


Chiefly in Words of One Syllable. Prettily Ilustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. Bound in cloth. Price, 25 cents; in Ll- 
jluminated style, 31 cts. 


x. 
CITY CRIES; OR A PEEP AT SCENES 
IN TOWN. 


By an Observer. Ulusteated with Twenty-Four Elegant 
Designs by Croome. Price in paper covers gilt edges, 
25 cents; cloth 37 cents; cloth, colored plates, 50 cents; 
cloth, gilt edges, colored plates, 62 cents. (A New 
Edition.) 


xI. 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Twenty-Four Illustrations. 
J vol. square 16mo. Price, balf bound in cloth, 25 cts.; 
cloth, 37 cents; cloth, colored plates,50 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, gilt edges ,62 cents. 


| 


Goose, and, if we ure not inuch mistaken, the old lady will | 








xi. 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


A New Story. Iliustrated with Designs. Price, in paper 


covers, 124 cents; cloth extra, 25 cents. 
X11, 
THE BOOK OF PROFESSIONS AND 
TRADES. 


[lustrated with Twenty-Four Designs by Croome. Price, 
cents, paper covers; cloth extra, 37 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, 50 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 62 cts. 


XIV. 


THE YOUTH’S HAND-BOOK OF MO. 
DERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


One vol. 16mo. Beautifully Illustrated. Bound in gilt 
sides and edges. Price 75 cents, 
XV. 
SCENES AND STORIES FROM EU- 
ROPEAN HISTORY. 


Beautifully Llustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt sides and edges. 
Price, 75 ceuts. 


XVI. 


PRETTY STORIES FOR PRETTY LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. 


With Illuminated Frontispiece, and many Engravings. 
1 vol. small 18m0. cloth, gilt edges. Price 50 cts. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILES. 


New Editions of 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; LAZY LAWRENCE, 
AND THE BRACELET. 


Beautifully bound in fancy paper Illuminated. Price, 
1 cents each, 





MRS. SHERWOOD’S PRETTILY ILLUS. 
TRATED JUVENILES, 
DUTY IS SAPETY, or TROUBLESOME TOM ; THINK 


BEFORE YOU ACT; AND JACK THE SAILOR 
BOY. 


Bound in Iiluminated covers. Price, 31 cts, each. 





LITTLE DORA; or THE FOUR SEA- 
SONS. 


By a Lady of Charleston. Prettily [ustrated with Origi- 
nil Designs, by Croome. Price half bound in cloth, 
31 cts. ; cloth, 37 cts.; cloth, gilt edges, 50 cts. 
ty" These volumes will be found to be all got up 

in « superior style to any Juveni'es published in the mar- 

ket, and for chespness they will challenge competition. 

Nothing is published but what is strictly moral, eo that 

Booksellers throughout the country can point to Apple- 

ton's Juveniles as the best in every point of view. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 
Is published, and will be furnished gratis on application 
to the publisier. 
These volumes will be found to be superior to any in the 


market. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
nl? 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





A New Book for Horsemen ! 
Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 


A Short and Familiar Treatise on the External Con- 
formation of the llorse; the Nature of Soundness and 


| Unsoundness; andthe Laws relating to Sale and War- 


ranty. With copious Directions for Discovering Unsound- 
ness prior to purchasing. 


By JOHN STEWART, V.8. 
“ The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 
But the seller of only one.” 
1 vol. 18mo. Price, 50 cents, 


GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 


nl? tf Philadelphia. 





Se 


| JOSE PH GILLOTT’s | 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Jonny Srreer, vonner or Gorn, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been vy- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves cou. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. [is 
combination of puRaBitiry with ELAsTicrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 





are — 


writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs,. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength o 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONU\M, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
With Oral Descriptions, 
MUSEUM BOOMS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
IS NOW OPEN. 


Hours of Exhibition, Every Evening from 7 to 9 P.M.; 
and Saturday Mornings from 124 10 24 1. M. 


eid 


SH |e 





THE NILE, 


araonic, Persian, Ptolemaic, Boman, Bysantine 
vb Saracenic, fAemlook, and Ottoman, “ 
Its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery (slong both 
banks of the River for a distance of 1,720 miles), and the 
Varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, Al- 
juvium, and Deserts, are exhibited in a Grand Moving 
Transparent Panoramic Picture 
(900 Feet in Length by 8 in Height), 
EXPLAINED BY GEO. R. GLIDDON, 
In Oral Lectures, embracing the latest Researches, Arche- 
ological, Biblical, and Historical, and illustrated iy a 
Galiery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c. 
THith splendiv Tableaur of Wieroglyphical THritings, 
Paintings, and Sculptures, 





ian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other 
ORI AL MUSIC performed during each exhibition. 





Admission, Evenings, 50 cents; and Saturday Mornings 
% cents Chiidren, Half Price.—Gliddon’s * Hand- Book 


to the Panorama" at the door, price 25 Cents.——For other | 


Particulars, see Sinall Bills. dii tu 





BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Have Recently Published : 
SACRED SCENES & CHARACTERS. 


1 volume 8vo. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 


Also, 


POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD H. DANA. 


2 vols. 12mo. 





THEY WILL PUBLISH —_ WEEK, 
THE BATTLE SUMMER. 
By IK. MARVEL. 

1 vol. 12mo, 





In addition to their previous announcements they have in 
Press a new work, entitled 


WARRAGA; 
Or, The Charms of the Nile. 


1 vol. 12m, 


By WM. FURNISS. 
Mlustrated with Eight beautifully tinted Lithographs. 
415 uf 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 


OUN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, Old Compton Street, 
London, begs to call the attention of Book-buyers in 
the United States to his catalogues of CHOICE, USEFUL, 
and CURLOUS BOOKS, at very low prices, which are 
issued every few weeks. Part VI. for i849 is now ready, 
containing 1009 articies; also Part l. of a Catalogue of 
25,000 PAMPHLETS and TRACTS (the largest collec- 
tion in London), containing 2,400 articles on Biography, 
Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, Arche- 
ology, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and 
Metaphysics. By the new postal regulations these Cats 
logues may be received for two cents. Applications to Mr. 
Smith, must be post-paid, or they may be had of Apple- 
tons, Bartlett & Welford, Putnam, and Wiley, of New 
York, and Pennington, Philadelphia, all of whom will ex- 
ecute orders. n24 6t 


WILLIAM PATTON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 








fg MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, No. 35 Wall street. Net accumulated 
| Fund, November Ist, 1849, $907,000. 
Securely invested in Bonds and Mortgages on real 
estate, in this City and in Brooklyn, and Stocks of the 
| State and City of New York, and United States Govern- 
ment. 

This fund is rapidly increasing by a widely extended 
and prosperous business. 

The Company declared a dividend of profits of fifty- 


ry, 1848. 

All the profits are divided among the insured in accord- 
ance with the terms of the charter. 

The premiums are payable in cash annually, semi 


annually, or quarterly, interest being added on the deferred 
payments. 


the purties for whose benefit the insurances are effected, 
the whole of the advantages, without subjecting them to 
the heavy draw backs of accumulated premium notes, 
Persons may effect insurances on their own lives and 
the lives of others. A married woman can insure the life 


exclusively for herself and children. 

Clergymen, and ail others dependent on salaries, are 
particularly invited to avail themselves of a means of pre- 
serving those they may leave behind them from penury 
and suffering. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the principles of Mutual Life 
Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with forms of 
application, may be obtained at the office of this Compa- 
ny, 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents 


Theodore Sedgwick, John Wadsworth, John V. L Pruyn, 


Dutilh, William J. Hyslop, C. W. Faber, Stacy B. Collins, 
Samuel M. Cornell, Fredenck Whittlesey, Walter Jay, 
Alfred Edwards, Isaac G. Pearson, Zebedee Cook, Robert 
Schuyler, Mores H. Grinnell, Francis 8. Lathrop, R. H. 
McCurdy, Join P. Yeiverton, John H. Swift, Governcur 
M. Wilkins, Charles Fly, Alfred Pell, William Betts, 
Henry Wells, Jonathan Miller, James Chambers, William 
G. Bunker, John C. Thacher. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

Isaac Apsatr, Secretary. 

MintTuRN Post, M_D., Medical Examiner, who attends 
at the office daily from 11 to 124 o'clock. 
Josera Biunt, Counsellor. d8 eow4t 

a) 
One REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, Office 68 Wall! Street.— 
This Institution, during the month of October, 1849, has 
issued One Hundred and Thirty Policies, viz 
To Mechanics, . 35 To Students, » . 8 





Farmers, . - 18 ‘Teachers, " . 4 
Merchants, ‘a Officers of U.S. oe 
Manufacturers, . 15 Mariners, > « § 
Clerks, > . 12 Laborers, re - 2 
Shipmasters, . 6 Ladies, ° iid 
Lawyers, 5 Other parties, ° 


Physicians, el. Lives insured, 130 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
Medical Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D., COR- 
NELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., in attendance at the office 
daily, from 12 to 1 o'clock, P.M. nlo uf 





“In Press. 


WHISPER TO A BRIDE. 


By Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
The above Work is intended as a GIFT-BOOK, and wil! 





be Published 
NEXT WEEK, 
by H. 8S. PARSONS & Co. 
Hartford, Dec. 6th, 1849. dls 3t 





Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 


THIRD EDITION. 

“ Prof. Gillespie's excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,” 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers. it contains 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
devoted, ex with remarkable clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. ‘The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smalier type, so that the farmer and 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for 
their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con- 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 
tor building Plank Roads, und the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance u Kailroads, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. ‘The author ev tly belongs to the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers are bound to ‘go ahead,’ and 
can scarcely fail to ‘ nend their ways’ after the perusal of 

his smooth-running volume.”—N. Y. Trii 


Y. Ki 
Published by A. S. BARNES & Co. 
di tf 51 John Street. 





two per cent. on all existing policies on the 3lst of Janua- | 


“he cash principle adopted by this Company secures to 


of her husband, the benefit of which is secured by law, | A 


Trustiérs.—Jos. B. Collins, Frederick S. Winston, | 


John C. Cruger, David C. Colden, Joseph Blunt, William | 
Moore, David A. Comstock, Joseph Tuckerman, Eugene | 








{ 
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Just Published. 
BY RUDOLPH GARKRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
| PART III. 


OF THE 


Iconographic Eneyclopedia 
| Science, Literature, and Art, 


| Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


| Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 
| CaR.isLe, Pa. 
| ‘* Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and 
| 4rt.—We earnestiy call the attention of our readers to 
this work, now published by Mr, R. Garrigue, of this 
jcity. The first two numbers have already appeared, 
| containing each cighty pages of letter-press, and twenty 
steel plate engravings. ‘Tine design of the work will em- 
brace all the branches of human knowledge which can be 
| illustrated by pictorial representations, viz.—1. Mathema- 
| ties: 2 Natural and Medical Sciences : 3. Geography ; 4. 
| Ethnology; 5. Military Sciences; 6. Naval Sciences; 7. 
| Architecture ; 8 Mythology, &c.; 9.The Fine Arts; 10. 
Technology ; with all their respective subdivisiors. ‘The 
| whole work is to be completed in twenty-five monthly 
parts, making in all 2000 pages of letter press, and 500 en- 
gravings. Such is the design of this great work. Of its 
| execution, We are now to speak, and this we can do with 
| the utinost positiveness. The engravings are not hastily 
| got up, &s is too often the case in pictorial works, for the 
| purpose of selling the book, but are highly finished steel 
plates, executed in Germany, expressly for the German 
Edition of the work. ‘The letter press is translated and 
edited by Protessor 8S. F. Bairp, of Dickinson College, 
whose unusual qualifications for the task are fully recog- 
nised by the scientific men of the country. ‘To great en- 
thusiasm in his favorite branch, Natural History, Profes- 
sor Baird adds an intimate xequaintance with all branch- 
es of natural science—precisely the kind of knowledge, in 
fact, most requisite for the editor of such a work as this. 

* We are glad to see so great a work, which must take 
its place among the standard necessities of every good 
library—coming out under the auspices of one of our own 
Colleges, and recommend it to the patronage of our 
friends, as all that it professes to be—-and more.’’—Chris 
tian Advocate and Examiner of Nov. Sth. ds tf 


| 





} Now Read y. 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James IT. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Ed:tion, with the Author's last Corrections and 
} Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Auther. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History. forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extaot, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low Paices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example, 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
adtf BOSTON. 











Important Sale of Paintings, 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


For miny years known «as “COLMAN’S GAL- 
LERY,” comprising Works of the highest Merit 
and great Value, will be Sold at Public 
Auction, without Reserve, 


On Frinay, the 14th December proximo, 


At the Store of Henry H. Leeds & Co., in Wall street. 
Catalogues will be prepared immediately, and the col- 
lection seen at the Store, No. 304 Broadway, until Wednes 
day, 12th December. 

By order of the Assignee of W. A. Colman. 
ditt WM. A. GREENE, Agent. 
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TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE COMPLETE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish this Week: 
I 


‘A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


With Criticisms on the Particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent Writers. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR, Esq. 
In three Volumes. 8vo. muslin, $2 00 per volume. The work complete in muslin, price $6 00; sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


“[t is a contribution to the literature of the world of the highest value. It comprehends all the information that exists in the numerous treatises that have heretofore been 
published, lucidly arranged, and in its various parts presented with a detail proportioned to their comparative importance. The style is dignified and flowing, enriched with 
varied learning and fashioned with faultiess taste. The work will be classed with Prescot’s great Histories, and is a production of which Ameritans may justly be proud. {1 is 
brought out in the best style, and in general appearance it is equal to the costliest productions of the English press.”—Journal of Commerce. ‘ 


Il. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITED BY HIS SON, THE REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 


Part I. Price 25 Cents. ‘To be completed in Six Parts. 








* * * © Wedo not think the language contains a more delighifal piece of autobiography, rich as are its treasures in that style of composition, than these passages of the 
early life of Southey. It is full of the vividest traits of trath and character, expressed with manly unaffectedness, * * * We are reminded of the best passages of * David 
Copperfield,’ and Southey’s Aunt Tyler is the very companion picture of Dickens's Aunt Betsy Trotwood.’’— Examiner. 


Ill 


THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS: 
Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures, and the Whale’s Biography, as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the “ Commodore Preble.” 
By Rev. HENRY CHEEVER. 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 16mo., muslin, price 60 cents. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


A Polar Right Whale on the [ce—Look out in the Crow’s Nest—The Commodore Preble taking supplies at Rimatara—View of a Whale Ship in the Process of Cutting-in— 
Whaling Implements—Perpendicular and side views of the Slabs of Whalebone—View of the Harpooner and Whale in close quartera—View of a Right Whale overturning a 
Boat—Combat between a Whale and the Sea Serpent—View of a Whale boat crushed by a Whale—Boat returning from the Search for poor Berry—Exploit of an American 
Harpooner in Delego Bay—Whale dragging the Boats of the Bounty—View of Whale staving a Boat—Picture of a Whale-boat thrown into a Whale’s mouth—View of a 


Sabbath keeping Whale Ship—Picture of the Commodore Preble homeward bound. 





1. 


A SYSTEM OF ANCIENT AND MEDLE- 
val Geography, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Muslin, $! 50—sheep, 
$1 75. 
° 


~- 


A CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUSTRATE 
Ancient Geography. Comprised in 25 Maps, showing 
the various Divisions of the World as known to the 
Ancients. With an [Index of the Ancieat and Modern 
Names. By Alexander G. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
half bound, $3 75. 


3. 


INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Forming Vols. VIL. and VIII. 
of Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 12mo. muslin, 
$2; sheep, $250. 

“Jt is a noble tribute to the cause of theologicai 
science, and will stand as long as the world, the monu- 
ment of a splendid genius baptized with the fervorof an 
elevated piety."—Albany Argus. 


4. 


ROLAND CASHEL. A Novel. By Charles 
Lever. Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” “ St. Pa- 
trick’s Eve,” &c. Illustrated by Phiz. 


Part lI, forming the completion of the work, 8vo. 25 cts. ; 
The work complete in paper, 75 cts, ; in mustin, $1. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
5. 


SIDONIA THE SORCERESS: the Supposed 
Destroyer of the whole Reigning Ducal House of Po- 
merania. By William Meinhold, Author of “The 
Amber Witch.” 8vo. Price 50 cts. 


6. 

THE WAR WITH MEXICO. By R. S. 
Ripley. Brevet-Major in the United States Army, 
First Lieutenant of the Second Regiment of Artil- 
lery, &c. With Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. muslin, $4, 


¥ 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
By Anthony R. Montalba. With twenty-four Lllus- 
trations, by Richard Doyle. Square 8vo. Paper, 70 
cts.; muslin gilt, 874 cts.; muslin, gilt edges, $1. 

8 


SHIRLEY: a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author 
of “Jane Eyre." 8vo. paper, 37} cis.; 12mo. mus- 
lin, $1. 

9 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON.—Founded 
on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest 
Georges. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. and 
Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. First American Editior, 
carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary 
of Proper Names, from the best sources. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $3. 











10. 


THE OGILVIES—A Novel. 8vo. Price 
25 cts. 

11. 

REDBURN: HIS FIRST VOYAGE. Being 
the Suilor-Boy Confessions and Reminiscences of the 
Son of a Gentleman in the Merchant Service. By 
Herman Melville, 12mo. paper,75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 

12. 

GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; or, Notes of an Un- 
finished Tour in 1847. By 8. T. Wallis, Esq. 12mo. 
paper, 75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 

13. 

AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
By Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 16mo. muslin. Price 
60 cts. i4 


THE HISTORY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By Rev. Jacob Abbott. 16mo. muslin, [uminated 
Title-page and Engravings. Price 60 cts, 


15. 

HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. From the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Organization of Government under the Federal Con- 
stitution. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6; sheep, $6 75; half 
calf, $7 50. 16 


THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 8vo. paper, 374 cts. 





